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Dictionary of 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THE FIRST COMPLETELY NEW WORK 
OF ITS KIND IN TWENTY YEARS! 


SYCHOLOGY is a rapidly expanding field of knowledge. Its vocabulary 
is constantly growing. New concepts require a clearly defined terminology, 
based upon up-to-date research and literature. 

In this NEW DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOLOGY, Dr. Harriman (Professor 
Philip Lawrence Harriman, of Bucknell University, editor-in-chief of the Ency- 
clopedia of Psychology and Twentieth Century Psychology) spared no effort to 
include all terms germane to contemporary psychology, and also, where neces- 
sary, to clarify terms used in a variety of connotations. 





The scholar in his research, the teacher, the librarian and the practicing 
psychologist in their respective tasks, and the student in his work should find 
this NEW DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOLOGY a most useful, quick and ready 


book of reference. 





This is not a reprint of obsolete material, 
but newly prepared definitions 
and explanations. 


Contains thousands of entries covering all basic 
terms and concepts in psychology, psycho-analysis, 
psychiatry and allied subjects. Wherever possible 
the name of the person who first introduced the 
term, together with other important data, has been 
given. Also, includes biographical sketches of lead- 
ing psychologists. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
CANADA GEORGE J. McLEOD Limited, TORONTO 
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PUBLICIZE YOUR LIBRARY 
IN THE COMMUNITY YOU SERVE! 


Promote the gréater use of your 


library by MONTH-TO-MONTH 
display of “LIBRI-POSTERS" on 
bulletin boards and similar loca- 
tions in: 

Public Buildings © Women's Clubs 
Y's ® Schools 
Recreation Centers © Churches 


(Meeting Rooms) 


Veterans Groups 
Business Places 


Clubs and Assn's. 


ONLY 10c per poster per month. 

Buy in any quantity, large or 

small. Size: 9x12”, Finest in color 
printing and artwork. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Mail postcard to: 


Libri- (Posvers ¥-t-minic 8 co. 


PUBLISHERS 
16 W. 55 ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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WE BUY 
AND SELL 


Americana 





Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 


Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and History 
of Religions 


Economics and Political Science 
English and American Literature 


Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 


Library Sets and Reference Works 
Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Natural History 
Old Books With Colored Plates 


Periodicals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 


Travels and Voyages 


Send for Free Catalog of Old 
Books and Monthly Art News 
Letter 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
WANT LISTS SOLICITED 
LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 











Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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FOR SPRING, ’47 


WORLD’S CHILDREN 
PICTURE STORIES 


Here are first-rate narrative and thrilling photographs . . . 
selected from motion pictures:of boys and girls around the earth ! 





CHILDREN of many ages will treasure these books. For they are fun 
to read and to look at. The splendid photographs are unposed action 
shots taken from motion pictures. 

Parents and teachers, too, find these books unusually helpful. 
Because their content is not only interesting but absolutely authen- 
tic. World’s Children Picture Stories are source books full of useful 
information about the world’s children and the world itself. Now 
—our children can see and read about the lives and schooling and 
games of children on the shores of the 7 seas. 


WORLD’S CHILDREN PICTURE STORIES 


1, MATEO AND THE MEXICAN FAIR. 2. ANAGHALOOK, ESKIMO 
GIRL. 3. DARK EYES AND HER NAVAJO BLANKET. 4. SHIU MING, 
CHINESE BOY SCOUT. 5. FRENCH-CANADIAN CHILDREN. 6. A 
DAY WITH DUTCH CHILDREN. 7. HANS, OF THE SWISS ALPS. 
8. PEDRO PICKS COFFEE IN BRAZIL. 9. YUKIKO AND A JAP- 
ANESE CARNIVAL. 10. CHILDREN ON ENGLAND’S CANALS. 
11. KANA, PRINCE OF DARKEST AFRICA. 12. PAULI AND HIS 


HAWAIIAN FEAST. ¢ 
With brilliant laminated covers. RETAIL PRICE A 0 


EACH 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA PRESS 


. Division of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


SA &, 
- 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE % 342 MADISON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 464, ILLINOIS fe) NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


excra, 
N 


PRES? 
ORDER EB PRESS BOOKS TODAY ] 
FROM YOUR REGULAR SUPPLIER . 


IN 
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Canes Manta, 


{ONAL GruiDAN 


Von eS 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF THIS 10-DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


These books are important to you because they are important to your 
readers—students, veterans, all persons seeking vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 





Send for this series. Examine its unique features for yourself. 


¢ Written by recognized authorities 


¢ Designed to be SPECIFIC vocational reading materials 
¢ Presented in clear, concise, and readable language 
¢ Contains the latest occupational information 
° a by lists of approved schools, bibliographies, 
glossaries, trade publications, job and _ information 
sources (gives names and addresses), and other helpful 
features 
TITLES NOW AVAILABLE 
OPPORTUNITIES IN ACTING OPPORTUNITIES IN FINANCE 
by Frank Vreeland by Sam Shulsky 
OPPORTUNITIES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS OPPORTUNITIES IN TRAVEL 
by Shepard Henkin by. Don Short 
OPPORTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM OPPORTUNITIES IN MARKET RESEARCH 
by Elias E. Sugarman by John H. Platten, Jr. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN RADIO OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPORT 
by Jo Ranson and Richard Pack by Albert L. Abkarian 
OPPORTUNITIES IN FREE-LANCE WRITING OPPORTUNITIES IN FASHION 
by Hazel Carter Maxon by Alida Vreeland 
OPPORTUNITIES IN ARCHITECTURE OPPORTUNITIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
by William Thorpe by Suzanne Conn 


OPPORTUNITIES IN HORTICULTURE 
by C. Owen Brantley 


SEND FOR 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COPIES 
EACH MANUAL IS PRICED AT $1.00 
Special Discounts To Libraries Other New Books in Preparation 


V 
cM | 


ee 











VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MANUALS, Inc. 


45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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LLETIN 


A PICTURE BOOK 
OF PALESTINE 


By ETHEL L. SMITHER. Illus. by Ruth King 


® Colorful, accurate information on Palestin- 
ian life and ways in Bible times. $1.00 


THE OWEN BOYS 
By HAZEL WILSON. Illus. by Lillian Sharp 


@ The Owen family fairly comes alive in this 
down-East adventure story. $2.00 


COUNTRY BOY 
Written and illus, by MARGARET W. BUCK 


@ Easy-to-read story with plenty of action and 
fun and many bright pictures. $1.50 


THE BURRO’'S 
MONEYBAG (New edition). 


By MARGARET LORING THOMAS. llilus. by 
Alice Carsey. @ Pedro's adventures reveal 
Mexican life delightfully and authentically. 

$1.50 


PN :iis [ej ele). Bee) .43-):15) 3 aa is 


810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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The Merchant Marine offers Young Amer- 
ica splendid careers. Robert Skinner 
(above) was only 24 (in 1944) when he 
was made a captain, and given command 
of a ship. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 





Inc. 


DOWN TO THE 
SEA IN SHIPS 


The Story of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine 


West 55 illustrations $2 


Salty, entertaining, “Down to the Sea” is a 
broad panorama in text and picture of the 
Merchant Marine from the sailing ships of 
Colonial America to today’s all important 
task of carrier to the world. 


Here are clipper stories and war stories; 
stories of men and ships; stories of ship- 
yards, steel, timber and precision instru- 
ments. It is an over-all picture of equal 
interest and importance in your Vocational 
or Juvenile Department. 


Recommended in May's ‘‘Readers’ Choice’’— 
Wilson library cards available. 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 

















Go NORTHERN PACIFIC ~The 
Yellowstone Park Line” ~-to 
the library conventions, June 
28 to July 5, in Sen Francisco. 
Stop off, long os you like, 
at Yellowstone. Excellent ac- 
commodations, famous meals 
aboard NPs North Coast Lim- 
ited. Mail coupon now! 


For information on the NP way to Sen 
Francisco, mail coupon te E. E. Nelson, 
104 NP Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Name... 
Address 


State 
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FORUM 


Re-published Sept., 1945 





FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is designed to 
give the ‘reader authoritative information on the ‘‘pros’’ 
and ‘‘cons’’ of the vital issues of the day, to highlight the 
conflicts of interest, the pressures at work in our complex 
society 

Each month, in addition to articles of lasting interest, 
FORUM presents several features of great value to students: 
a well-documented debate; columns and editorial opinion 
from newspapers throughout country ; book reviews and 
comment on the American theater. FORUM is indexed in 
The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recognizing the im- 
portance of FORUM, have ordered additional copies. 


One year $3.00 Two years $5.00 
EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 2031 Upland Way, Phila. 31, Pa 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Compiled by 


JULIA E. JOHNSEN 
335p $1.25 


“A collection of source materials, representing 
excerpts from many authors from Albert Einstein 
to Ely Culbertson. The volume is one of a number 
of equally useful collections published under the 
general title, “The Reference Shelf.’ On the whole, 
rather important to amyone seeking clues to stray 
details about the implications of the Alamogordo 
project.""—Aero Digest 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N.Y. 
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Selected for Indexing in the 
ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


a fine book, amazingly generous in coverage, beautifully printed and beautifully 


bound . . . - extraordinary publishing feat."—NEW YORK TIMES. 


AMERICA} 


THOUGHT 
‘ye 


With an introduction by PHILIP WYLIE 
AMONG THE 49 CONTRIBUTORS 


Robert H. Jackson Max Lerner Sidney Hook Marianne Moore 
Thurman Arnold Hanson W. Baldwin Christian Gauss Etc. 
500 Pages $3.75 


These anthologies of ideas contain the essence of the current intellectual activity in America and 
Britain. 


The best minds and most stimulating writers of the two countries express themselves on a wide 
variety of literary, scientific, political and artistic themes of vital interest to intelligent men and 
women. 


These two books are the first of a series which will annually bring to readers the most important 
current thought, not only of America and Britain, but of such cultural areas as Latin America, 
the Far East, the Islamic World, Continental Europe, etc. 


These series will form a permanent and indispensable record of significant contemporary thought. 


eee BRITISH 
men | HOUGHT 


J i EE 


“6 With an introduction by IVOR BROWN 
AMONG THE 48 CONTRIBUTORS 


Bernard Shaw Robert Graves Stephen Spender G. M. Trevelyan 
Julian Huxley Harold Nicolson J. B. Priestley Etc. 


460 Pages $3.75 


“‘A boldly-conceived publishing venture that ought to earn the gratitude of the best minds in 
America and England.’’ 
—Gorham Munson, Author and Member, Faculty of New School for Social Research, New York. 


the C catia press 


11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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D* A. S. W. ROSENBACH, bibliophile and 
rare book dealer, has presented to the Free 
Library of Philadelphia his collection of early 
American children’s books—816 imprints dating 
from 1682 to 1835. No comparable collection 
exists, it is said, for many of the volumes are the 
only known copies. Dr. Rosenbach inherited the 
nucleus of the collection from his uncle, Moses 
Polock, a publisher, about 1900, and has been add- 
ing to it for almost half a century. Valuable items 
include The Rule of the New Creature (1682); 
The History of Little Goody Two-Shoes (1775), 
the only known copy of the first edition of a fa- 
mous nursery classic; and The Comic Adventures 
of Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog (1825). 


Third Estate 


Reform of British administrative language will 
soon be effected by the use of Basic English, the 
850-word system acquired by the British Govern- 
ment at the cost of $92,000. Its use is supposed 
to eliminate the complexities of the “King’s Eng- 
lish” which in the past have so frequently left 
Britons in the dark. Recent surveys have shown 
that government White Papers have baffled the 
people, and that clauses in some of the peace 
treaties have been “incomprehensible.” In fact, a 
professor told the House of Commons lately, ‘‘it is 
necessary to read the French texts in order to 
understand what these clauses mean.” 

The English public was further bewildered when 
Hector McNeil, British Minister of State, referred 
to President Truman's offer of help to Greece and 
Turkey as “timeous.” This Scottish expression for 
“timely” is obsolete in England, where the last 
Englishman to use it, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, was Lord Bacon. 


Fledgling 

A young poet, ignorant of the fact that her verses 
have appeared in a national literary weekly, con- 
tinues to do lessons in primary school and to play 
with baby dolls. Six-year-old Jane Reis, daughter 
of a Bard College professor, chants her poetry in 
free verse, unaware that her mother records these 
outpourings in shorthand. When the transcriptions 
were shown to Harrison Smith, of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, he accepted them immediately 
for publication. Jane’s verses, Mr. Smith writes in 
a foreword introducing the youthful contributor, 
“show a genuine poetic gift, imbued with the 
charm and spontaneity of a child's mind.” 


Ubiquitous 


Among the sixteen books banned by the British 
censors in Palestine are four by Pierre van Paassen 
—Days of Our Years, Forgotten Ally, That Day 
Alonz, and Battle of Jerusalem—and Ben Hecht's 
A Flag Is Born. & #® & In New York City 
John S. Sumner, executive secretary of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice, is busy 
with a campaign against Calder Willingham’s End 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


as 4 Man, published by Vanguard. #& 3% J In 
the clear are Kathleen Winsor's Forever Amber, 
once more on sale in Massachusetts; and James T. 
Farrell's Bernard Clare, over which a Minneapolis 
newspaperman brought suit last summer, charging 
Farrell with “negligence in failing to ascertain the 
existence of a real Bernard Clare.” The suit was 
thrown out of court recently. 


In the News 


It has been reported from Berlin that Heinrich 
Mann (Blue Angel), following the example of his 
compatriot, Fritz von Unruh, will return to Ger- 
many. The author, who is a brother of novelist 
Thomas Mann, has been living in the United States 
since 1940. & % J Transatlantic visitors include 
Rebecca West (Black Lamb and Grey Falcon), 
here from England for a brief stay; and Carlo Levi, 
who has arrived from Italy for the American pub- 
lication of his novel, Christ Stopped at Eboli. 


Salaam 


The $750 award of the Friends of American 
Writers, given’ annually to a mid-Western author, 
has been presented to Walter Havighurst for his 
Land of Promise: The Story of the Northwest 
Territory. & 3% S& A small boy's reaction to 
the adult world provides the plot of Josephine 
Eckert’s prize-winning novel, The Practicing of 
Christopher, which received the 1946 Avery Hop- 
wood Award. %& J J The John Day Company's 
$1,000 Foreign Service Book Contest prize was 
won by Charles F. Knox, Jr., for his manuscript, 
“Thirst,” a novel about ranch life in South Amer- 
ica. Knox is a career officer attached to the United 
States Embassy in Caracas, Venezuela, & J % 
At the annual meeting of the John Burroughs 
Association the 1947 medal of the Association was 
awarded to Theodora Cope Stanwell-Fletcher for 
her Driftwood Valley, the record of four years 
spent by the author and her husband in the Lake 
Tetana region of British Columbia. % WW 
Heart of Danger, Howard Pease’s best selling novel 
for high school readers, has been given the 1946 
award of the Child Study Association. %& % % 
Reputedly the youngest author ever to become a 
member of the Académie Francaise in the 312-year 
history of the society, Marcel Pagnol, fifty-one-year- 
old playwright and motion picture director, took 
his seat among the “Forty Immortals” in the spring, 
replacing the late Maurice Donnay. Although well 
known for his plays (Topaze, Fanny, etc.) he was 
selected mainly for his contribution to the film arts, 
as creator of such outstanding successes as The 
Well Digser's Daughter and The Baker's Wife. 
es Ss Léon Blum (For All Mankind) three 
times prime minister of France, was recently the 
recipient of the Medal of the French Resistance 
with Rosette. Other writers decorated at the same 
time were Jacques Maritain (Art and Poetry) and 
Pierre Courtade. 


(Continued on page 649) 
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: Documentary information from every 
e corner of the earth is at your fingertips on 
. Microfilm. In the Spencer Microfilm Reader 
this material may be read as conveniently as a book. 
Based on a careful study by the Committee on Scientific 
h Aids to Learning, the reader is unusually simple, practical, 
. and efficient. It consists of an opaque screen, shadow box, and 
t high quality projector which produces a brilliant, sharp, and un- 
: distorted image. 
* The Spencer Microfilm Reader accom- 
0 modates long or short lengths of 
- a ‘ — 
; 35mm or 16mm microfilm at15X. 
It is low priced and available 
for immediate delivery. 
n For literature write 
: Dept. S 91. 
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: American @ Optical 
f COMPANY 
: Scientific Instrument Division 
. Buffalo 15, New York 
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Elizabeth 


RT in the blood is liable to take the strangest 
forms, as Sherlock Holmes once remarked. 
Elizabeth Enright, who has written and illustrated 
a number of books for children and has branched 
out with a recent volume of short stories for grown- 
ups, Borrowed Summer and Other Stories (1946), 
proved this when she was a small girl. Her mother, 
Maginel Wright Enright, is a well known illustra- 
tor; her father, W. J. Enright, is a political 
cartoonist. Young Elizabeth, not to be outdone, 
drew faces on her bare knees when she could find 
no other medium; she also drew all over school- 
books, telephone books, blackboards, sidewalks, 
and her mother’s best writing paper. Miss Enright 
does not believe that these early efforts showed 
much talent. “I'm sure it was nothing but an en- 
vironment of paint brushes and India ink and water 
colors and drawing boards that kept me going.” 
Elizabeth Enright was born in Oak Park, IIli- 
nois, in 1909, but has lived in New York City 
ever since she was a year and a half old, except 
for an interval studying in Paris at the atelier of 
the New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 
and a year in the West. Her home in New York 
has always been within walking distance of Wash- 
ington Square. “Artists and writers lived in the 
alleys and mews about the Square and in the blocks 
immediately north, and all their children played 
together in the park, watched over by the yellow 
brick tower of the Judson Memorial Church.” 
Elizabeth Enright’s great-grandparents migrated 
from Wales more than a hundred years ago, and 
settled in Wisconsin in a region which reminded 
them as much as possible of Wales. Her grand- 
mother used to tell Elizabeth, when she was a child, 
of the Indians who came into their house on winter 
nights to sleep by the fire, always returnin 
with a present—venison, etc. Her paternal grand- 
parents were of Irish ancestry. 

Elizabeth attended the Edgewood School at 
Greenwich, Conn., and spent her summers in a 
family house on Nantucket Island, where she had 
the run of a fascinating old attic. Ballet interested 
the girl for awhile, after she had seen Nijinsky 
and Pavlova dance, and at seventeen she took les- 
sons at the Ned Wayburn school. She has since 
been a pupil of Martha Graham's. 


Miss Enright’s formal training as an artist began 
in 1927 with Boardman Robinson at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League. Work in the Paris atelier followed 
in 1928. She also visited Italy the same year, 
getting a new enthusiasm for bold color. Her first 
commission as an illustrator came from a woman's 
magazine, and other assignments soon followed. 
Ironically enough, her first appearance between 
book covers was prefaced by a rush order from the 
publishers, that kept her working till 3 A.M. on 
the eve of her marriage to Robert Marty Gillham, 
a television executive, on April 24, 1930. The 
Gillhams now have two sons: Nicholas Wright, 
to whom the author dedicated her first book, Kintu: 
A Congo Adventure (1935); and Robin. 

May Lamberton Becker, in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, judged Kintu a book “well worth 
keeping for its looks and naive wisdom,” but the 
New York Times reviewer expressed a preference 
for pictures “that would really illustrate the text.” 
Mrs. Gillham had hardly realized that she could 
write a book; it grew out of her drawing a witch 
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ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


doctor in a derby hat, then a leopard or two. After 
Kintu came out, she felt “as though she had in- 
herited the earth,’ and rested two years “‘on prac- 
tically invisible laurels.” Thimble Summer (1938), 
which received the Newbery Medal for 1939, 
grew out of a parched summer spent on the Wis- 
consin farm of her uncle, the architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright, where she helped water an enormous vege- 
table garden. Into the book she wove remembered 
stories of her grandmother's childhood. The “truly 
American quality” of this story delighted Rose- 
mary Carr Benét. 

The Mona, Rush, Randy, and Oliver of Elizabeth 
Enright’s Melendy family are as familiar to present- 
day American children as E. Nesbit’s Bastable 
children were to their elders. The Saturdays 
(1941), in which the Melendys visit the opera, 
theater, art gallery, and circus, was followed by 
The Four-Story Mistake (1942), when they move 
to the country, into a three-story house with a 
cupola; and Then There Were Five (1944). 
Ellen Lewis Buell, in the New York Times, stated 
that “admiration and affection’’ for the Melendys 
are now “taken for granted.” 

Borrowed Summer, though a departure from the 
author's usual style, has been well received. As 
Virgilia Peterson wrote in the Weekly Book 
Review, “The stories display a prime preoccupation 
with the contrast between the sweetness of man’s 
longing and his sour fate. . . . The sharpest of 
the stories are seen through the disabused eyes 
of women.” 

As for the author herself—who states that she 
has “given up illustration almost entirely in favor 
of writing,”—she is slender, brown-haired, and 
grey-eyed; loves the country, music, walking, swim- 
ming, bicycle-riding, and baking bread; and is an 
independent in politics. Her favorite authors 
range from Jane Austen, Tolstoy, and Flaubert to 
Katherine Mansfield, Isak Dinesen, and Thomas 
Mann. For three of the war winters she served as 
a nurses’ aide at Bellevue Hospital in New York. 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Complete Texts — 
WORLD WAR Ii PEACE TREATIES 


Current 
History 


The full, official texts of all the post 
war peace treaties will be printed in 
CURRENT HISTORY. The five com- 
pleted treaties with Italy, Finland, 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria ap- 
pear in the current issues. 





FOR READING TODAY 


FOR REFERENCE 
TOMORROW 










The peace treaties themselves 
give the most accurate information 
available of boundary delineations, 






the disposition of territories and 
armaments and all phases of the 
peace settlements. Readers of 
Current History have this com- 
plete information in convenient 







Bound volumes of Current History in 
your library are an invaluable source for 
the researcher. Not only does Current 
History print the full, official texts of all 
the completed post-war peace treaties, but 











form—Current History's 51,” x 8” 


. also libraries with complete bound vol- 
book-size page. 


umes have the full text of the Versailles 
treaty, the published agreements of Tehe- 
ran, Cairo, Yalta, Moscow and Potsdam, 
and the disputed sections of the peace 
treaty drafts. 


DOCUMENTS ° 





ARTICLES 








CHRONOLOGY 


The value of Current History is recognized by thousands of libraries throughout 
the country. Readers appreciate three reference services in one magazine. Each 
month Current History presents articles by famous historians, economists and politi- 
cal scientists, who bring you the results of specialized research. Current affairs 
are discussed each month in authoritative and factual analyses by college professors, 
perhaps the most dispassionate critics of our era. 


The 20-page Chronology is a brief, accurate account of events in all countries of 


the world, designed to give the researcher a key to easily forgotten facts and dates, 
and to give the reader a significant over-all picture of the pattern of world events. 


Indexed in The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 


One Year $3.00 Two Years $5.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. 2031 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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Eloise Lownsbery 


LOISE LOWNSBERY, children’s author, 
emerged from her experiences in the First 
World War impressed with the futility of material 
things, with the feeling that “nothing had lasting 
value, had any continuity or enduring quality ex- 
cept ideas . . . the mightiest power in the world.” 
She felt that an idea of freedom or honor or beauty 
or integrity that had been valid for another land, 
another era, might be revived for the children of 
America today. And so it was, she says, that she 
dedicated herself to write for children: to “reach 
back into the past for ideas . . . hold them up for 
the minds of the present, to help mold the future.” 
Born on April 16, 1888, in Paw Paw, Illinois, 
Eloise Lownsbery—christened Ella Louise—is the 
daughter of Alexander W. and Martha Fisher 
(Thompson) Lownsbery. Her mother's family, 
the Fishers, came from England in 1637, and 
settled in Dedham, Massachusetts. Her father was 
descended from the Lonsburys of England who 
settled in Pennsylvania and later traveled westward 
by covered wagon to Illinois. With her two 
younger brothers Eloise was brought up in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where she attended Washington 
High School. “Summers were always spent in 
northern Minnesota in a great log house surrounded 
by Norway spruce and pine, with long hours of 
boating on the lake, blueberry parties, porcupines 
for pets.” To Eloise, who as a child had pored over 
scrapbooks of Perry pictures in lieu of visits to art 
galleries, ‘the journey east to Wellesley College 
was an adventure into culture and into a large 
world of books.” After taking her B.A. degree in 
1911, she went to California, to live with her 
family in Hollywood. For the next three years she 
was connected with the Camp Fire Girls, later 
going to New York City, in 1915, to pursue the 
same type of work. In 1917, she went to France 
with the Quakers to help in the rehabilitation of 
ruined villages along the Marne, and around the 
town of Reims. 

Back in California in 1920, Miss Lownsbery 
resumed her social work, dividing her interests be- 
tween European relief and the Hollywood Studio 
Club for Motion Picture Girls. In 1926, she went 
to New York where, over a period of ten years, 
1927-1937, she was pageant director for the Child 
Welfare Organization, and during part of that time, 
secretary of the Fine Arts School of the Roerich 
Museum. She was also following a literary career, 
and doing research in the city’s many libraries. 
Her stories and articles began to appear in the 
Portal, Story Parade, and Child Life. 

During the trying days of the war, and after, 
Eloise Lownsbery had found relaxation in the study 
of French architecture and in visiting the chateaux 
and Gothic churches of France. Steeped in the his- 
tory of the country and in the beauty of its monu- 
ments, she began to translate the Dictionary of the 
French architect, Viollet-le-Duc. It was during this 
project that she acquired the material for her first 
book, The Boy Knight of Reims (1927). Review- 
ers felt that the historical details had a convincing 
unity and that a great deal of information about 
the period was conveyed to the reader in the 
pleasantest possible way. 

The manuscript of Miss Lownsbery’s next book, 
Out of the Flame (1931), was entered in a literary 
contest sponsored by Longmans, Green, and al- 
though it did not win the prize, was accepted for 
publication. “Full of fun, and information and 
high ideals, and—best of all—a sense of natural- 
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ELOISE LOWNSBERY 


ness,” this story of the royal children of sixteenth- 
century France was the October 1931 selection of 
the Junior Literary Guild. Another adventurous 
tale, Lighting the Torch (1934), centered about 
Erasmus and the early days of the printer's art. 
There followed Saints and Rebels (1937), “a vivid 
delineation of men and women of history’; and 
then A Camel for a Throne (1941), in which Miss 
Lownsbery turned from the medieval France of her 
earlier stories to the Egypt of 2000 B.c. ‘Filled 
in with full and fascinating detail,” this narrative 
of an Egyptian princess who runs away with a 
Nubian boy moves rapidly, according to Anne T 
Eaton, who felt that the author had succeeded “‘in 
making her characters alive, credible and appeal- 
ing. 

A collaboration with R. Lal Singh produced Gift 
of the Forest (1942), a story of rural India “based 
on real knowledge and sympathetic understanding 
of Indian village life.” It was one of the first 
thirteen books chosen by the Junior Leagues of 
America for their “Books Bring Adventure’ series 
Most recent of Eloise Lownsbery's books is Marta 
the Doll (1946). “Poignant and heart-warming 

. it catches the rhythm and color of life in a 
mountain village in Poland.” Phyllis Fenner found 
the story of “this loving Polish family and of their 
simple, happy life (every day and on special days) 
. . . beautifully told.” 

In 1932, Eloise Lownsbery was married to Carl 
Stearns Clancy, motion picture director of the For- 
estry Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
They live in Wellington Villa, halfway between 
Alexandria and Mount Vernon, in a “‘clearing of 
the Virginia jungle looking down on the Potomac 
River, on land that once belonged to George Wash- 
ington.” The author is of medium height and 
weight, with white hair and brown eyes. She has 
been a great traveler, visiting Palestine, Egypt, and 
Greece as well as Europe, Scandinavia, and the 
British Isles. In addition to gardening, she has for 
a hobby the study of Sanskrit. Miss Lownsbery jis 
a member of the National League of American Pen 
Women and the Wellesley Club of Washington. 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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[Phitaey Hews BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


TAFFY 
§ 4 AND JOE 


By EARL and LINETTE BURTON. Illustrated by 
HELEN STONE. Tim’s little monkey, Joe, and 
Louise’s shaggy dog, Taffy, hit of the back- 
yard circus, set out in search of greater fame. 
“Lively pace and humor . . . spirited illustra- 
tions.”—N.Y. Times Book Review. Ages 6-10. 

$2.00 


ELECTRONICS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Written and illustrated by JEANNE BENDICK. 
A completely revised and enlarged edition of 
ELECTRONICS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
“A sense of adventure and a picture of the 
limitless future electronics holds.”—Boston 
Herald. Ages 12-16. $2.00 


SUN, MOON AND STARS 


By W. T. SKILLING and R. S. RICHARDSON. 
“Clear ... practical . . . richly rewarding.”— 
Horn Book. Over 100 illustrations. All ages. 

$2.50 





ALWAYS 
REDDY 


By MARGUERITE HENRY. With pictures on 
almost every page by WESLEY DENNIS. This 
story of an Irish setter and her puppies makes 
a beautiful book for young sportsmen and dog 
lovers of all ages. Coming. $2.00 





WINDY FOOT 


AT THE 
COUNTY FAIR 


By FRANCES FROST. Illustrated by LEE 
TOWNSEND. The excitement and glamor of 
the County Fair seen through the eyes of 
Toby, owner of the pony Windy Foot. “Excel- 
lent family story."—Virginia Kirkus. Ages 
8-12. $2.00 


SO YOU WERE ELECTED 


By VIRGINIA BAILARD and HARRY C. Me- 
KOWN. “Just the book needed for newly 
elected—and_ potential—high school officers.” 
—N.Y. Times. Illustrated. Teen ages. $2.50 











THIS IS MY STORY 


By Louis Francis Budenz. “American com- 


munism from the inside . . . absorbing and 
informative.”’-—Chicago Tribune. $3.00 
VAIN SHADOW 
By Hartzell Spence. A romantic biography 
of the discoverer of the Amazon. $3.00 
CITIES OF AMERICA 


By George Sessions Perry. Twenty-two 
colorful profiles of America’s big cities. 


Illustrated. $3.50 
JUST A MUTT 
y Eldon Roark. A heartwarming collection 
true dog stories. “Good reading.” Y. 
World Telegram. Illustrated. $2.50 
SIXTY YEARS WITH 
MEN AND MACHINES 


By Fred H. Colvin in collaboration with 
D. J. Duffin. An absorbing account of our 
industrial history from 1884 on. Illustrated. 


FOUR FARES TO JUNEAU 


By Marie Small. The Alaskan adventures 
of a modern Swiss Family Robinson. Iilus- 
trated. $2.75 





WHITTLESEY HOUSE A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 


PANFISH 


By Byron W. Dalrymple. The art and en- 
joyment of light-tackle fishing for the com- 
mon fishes of the United States. Illustrated. 

$4.00 


ALONG THE MAINE COAST 


Maine’s 300-mile coast line in colorful text 
by Dorothy Mitchell and beautiful paintings 
by W. N. Wilson. $3.50 


WEST POINT 
“The Key to America” 


By John Crane and James F. Kieley. A mag- 
nificent pictorial tribute to the United States 
Military Academy. Illus. Coming. $4.00 


HOW TO RUN A MEETING 


By Edward J. Hegarty. Practical, specific 
and tested suggestions for conducting suc- 
cessful meetings. $2.5 


IMPROVING YOUR VOCABULARY 


By Clarence Stratton. A helpful guide to 
the mastery of language. Self-developing 
examples and tests. $3.00 


ANIMAL ANATOMY 
and PSYCHOLOGY 


By Charles R. Knight. For artists and lay- 
men—how to draw lifelike vertebrates and 
invertebrates. Illustrated. 
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ANNOUNCING 


DEKADHESE 


A clear, colorless plastic adhesive. 
Cements leather, cloth, paper, 
wood, metal, glass, plastics, rub- 


TWO NEW PLASTIC DEVELOPMENTS FOR LIBRARIES 


PLASTOPHANE 


A transparent laminating coating 
for book spines, shelf labels, maps, 
charts, posters, or any surface 





ber, and ceramics, forming a , : 
tough flexible union. Dries quickly which needs protection from | 
smudging and finger prints. A ; 


and is waterproof. ; : 
INVALUABLE in the Library for: clear, cellophane-like coating 
which is water resistant. Apply 


Mending all types of bindings 
Reinforcing periodical covers with a brush. 
Quart $2.00 


Mounting pictures, maps, book- 
plates, etc. 
32 oz. bottle $2.50 f.0.b. Malden | Gallon $6.50 
4 oz. Trial size $1.25 postpaid | f.0.b. Malden 





TECHNICAL SPECIALTIES COMPANY | 
Manufacturing Chemists 


184. Commercial Street Malden 48, Mass. 














Former secret information i 
— now available in 7 


GERMAN RESEARCH IN WORLD WAR I | |: 


By Colonel Leslie E. Simon ) 


An accurate and dramatic record of Nazi science and business at war. Colonel 
Simon draws on his broad experience to explain—with examples—not only 
the extent to which the Germans succeeded or failed, but why they did. 


This absorbing book analyzes the factors that kept many new devices from 
completion. It describes, organization by organization, the lack of coordination 
among scientific groups of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces; it reveals the 
jealousy that existed between scientists and engineers. 


Of particular interest are the descriptions of new scientific developments relat- 
ing to the more important researches in interior ballistics, and terminal ballis 
tics, exterior ballistics and fire control, aerodynamics, and instruments and 
measurement technique. 


May 1947 220 Pages $4.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL KMIV@ W FTO WW in REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Every Teacher and Librarian knows where and how 
to find vital facts and information 


Onattenged by new frontiers of industry, science 
and human relations, there is pressing need for access 
to the inexhaustible store-house of information con- 
tained in the Encyclopedia Americana. The demand 
for facts is excessive. Adequate reference material 
must be quickly available if teachers and librarians 
are to carry forward successfully. Time is short, and 
momentous. 

The skilled surgeon, the capable technician, the 
expert mechanic, the master craftsman, the high 
powered executive, the competent teacher, the pro- 
ficient librarian — all must have the know how on 












the job. They must be conversant with the tools of 
their business or profession, and they must know how 
to use them to maximum advantage. 

In the daily grind of their exacting duties, more and 
more teachers and librarians turn to the Encyclopedia 
Americana as their most valuable and dependable 
tool. They use it constantly, not only to speed-up their 
work, but to make it more effective. Their responsi- 
bilities for the guidance and direction of millions 
seeking wider knowledge and deeper understanding 
have placed a heavy burden on their time and talents. 

Brilliantly edited, graphic and thorough-going, com- 
prehensive and concise, these volumes will aid you in 
finding answers to the world-wide research problems 
of our time. We urge you who teach, or lead others 
through the world of books, and 
therefore appreciate the importance 
of educational know how in reference “ent 
material, to fill out the coupon below. 

> 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your booklet 
“America’s Reference Work,” describing THE ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA AMERICANA. 


ERC ee ene NNER Nore 


pS RTE eA . eee = 
City... “Foal — ww 
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NEWSPAPER 
FILE 


Weighs only 5 ounces. Made of extruded tempered alum- 
inum that will not show scratches. Three solid steel pegs. 
Bell shape attains better grip and eliminates knife edge that 
cuts pages. 28” paper capacity. 








112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
82 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 











At Your Service... 


MeClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. “Chicsgo 11, ittincs 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business”’ 
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Just Published 


The MARRIAGE READER 





A Guide to Marital Sex Satisfaction 
and Happiness 


Edited by SAMUEL G. KLING 
and ESTHER B. KLING 


Culled from the work of recognized authorities 
in sex, marriage and related fields, this handy, 
compact book contains the answers to the thou- 
sand and one marital problems ordinarily covered 
in a dozen different volumes. The knowledge it 
conveys will be of inestimable value to the million 
or more young couples who, each year, enter into 
marriage with no safer guide than their “instincts”. 


512 pages. $3.00 


OUTDOOR JOBS FOR MEN 











Vocational Guidance Research 


Detailed information concerning aptitude and train- 
ing requirements, and possible remuneration in 
almost 400 different kinds of outdoor work—among 
them, forestry, conservation, farming, photography, 
selling, servicing, public utilities, etc. Thousands of 
young men who acquired a taste for outdoor life 
in the Army, plus countless others who long for 
escape from desk or office, will welcome the prac- 
tical information and advice available here. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Vanguard Press, Inc. 


424 Madison Avenue, N. Y 
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Your readers want to know 


. . . what modern public school 
education is doing...GIVE THEM: 


A LOOK 


AT OUR 


SCHOOLS 


Paul R. Mort and William S. Vincent 


For every citizen, by two lead- 
ers in education who recognize 
the public’s right to question the 
new practices evolving in our pub- 
lic schools—to ask what is happen- 
ing to discipline, for instance, and 
to the “3 R’s.” 

A LOOK AT OUR SCHOOLS 
offers an eye-opening word picture 
of the “adaptable” school of today 
and what it can do for all children, 
of whatever aptitudes. 


Dr. Clare C. Baldwin, Assistant Super- 
intendent, New York City Schools, says: 


“An explosive little book which 
will do more to stimulate thinking 
and action than saything we have 
had in a long time.” 


National Parent - Teacher Magazine : 


“Simply, but with force and 
frankness, Professors Mort and 
Vincent give the facts American 
taxpayers must know to discharge 
their duties as sponsors of public 
education.” 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
1S East 26th Street, New York 10 











What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror's Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 





Printed Cards for Older Books? 


To the Editor: 


We would very much like to have printed cards 
made for all the titles included in the 1947 edition 
of the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
I am sure that great numbers of schools would 
order cards for standard books, as well as for re- 
vised editions and new titles. Each year there are 
considerable numbers of schools organizing high 
school libraries, even in a state as old as ours. Cer- 
tainly there must be new secondary schools in other 
parts of the world. 

Another reason for wishing printed cards for all 
titles included in the Catalog is the fact that many 
of the older high school libraries need recatalog- 
ing. Printed cards would make this process pos- 
sible, and would make the new catalog very much 
more effective. In fact, without this help, really 
good cataloging is hardly possible in these schools 
where the librarian spends a good deal of time in 
direct work with children and teachers. 


A STATE SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


{Eprror’s Note: This problem is not a new 
one, but The Wilson Company has, as yet, found 
no solution. The cataloging of approximately 1,500 
titles published before 1938 would be a costly 
process, as would the filing of the cards, and the 
handling of orders for individual titles. How many 
school libraries would be willing to order a com- 
plete set of these older titles? How many would 
order a complete set of the starred titles of these 
older books (about 500)? If orders could be 
handled in sets, and if some advance estimate of 
the probable quantity required could be secured, 
the project might be a possibility. Comments and 
suggestions will be welcome. Please address the 
editor, Standard Catalog Series, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52.]} 


Fraudulent 


To the Editor: 

We thought you would be interested to know 
that the pamphlet on the colonization of Ecuador, 
by Dr. J. M. Shepard, mentioned in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin for February 1947, page 445, ap- 
parently was fraudulently issued. 

We sent for it, and our post card was returned 
stamped by the post office: “Fraudulent; mail to 
this address returned by order of the Postmaster 


General.” 
GENEVIEVE Lewis, Reference Librarian 
Oak Park, Illinois, Public Library 
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Lunch-Hour Music 


To the Editor: 


It is now twelve months since the first lunch-hour 
recital was presented in the lecture room of the 
Central Library in Wellington, New Zealand. 
Gramophone-record lists, music lists, and booklists 
prepared by the library staff have been distributed. 
The admission charge has been one shilling, the 
average attendance 140. This has enabled nominal 
fees to be paid to all artists taking part, and has 
contributed toward the piano. 


JosePH Norrie, City Librarian 
Wellington, New Zealand 


‘Fountainhead of Public Opinion 


To the Editor: 


I have just spent a very pleasant evening read- 
ing from cover to cover your March 1947 Public 
Relations Number of Wilson Library Bulletin. 

In my opinion this is one of the finest collections 
of up-to-the-minute thinking on the best phases 
and techniques of public relations practice. It is 
very gratifying to see what tremendous interest and 
progress is here reflected, from the standpoint of 
libraries and library executives. This is to be ex- 
pected, since the library in every community is 
really the fountainhead of reflected public opinion. 

PAUL H. BOLTON, Co-Founder 
American Public Relations Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Major Contribution 


To the Editor: 


Your Public Relations Number of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin is a major contribution to the lit- 
erature of library public relations. It is character- 
istic of the pioneering work you have done in help- 
ing achieve recognition for the fietd, its workers, 
and its accomplishments. 

DENNY GRISWOLD, Editor 
Public Relations News 


In-Service Training Conference 


The Atlanta University School of Library Serv- 
ice and the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
are sponsoring an in-service training conference 
for public librarians serving Negro clientele in 
fourteen southern states to be held at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, May 19-24. The work of this conference 
will be centered around four areas of public library 
service: adult education, public relations, work 
with children and young people, and extension. 


(Continued on page 648) 
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The Second Series of REFLEC. 
TIONS IN A MIRROR— 
essays by Charles Morgan. 


about He Loole: 


With the polished style and philosophy 
that distinguish his famous novels, Charles 
Morgan discusses a number of varied sub- 
jects—from the talk heard in a village tap- 
room, to “France Is an Idea Necessary to 
Civilization.” The second series of Reflec- 
tions in a Mirror, like the first, is taken for 
the most part from Mr. Morgan’s weekly 
column in the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement. Price, $2.50. 


ohout He author: 


CHARLES MorGAN is the only author to 
whom the Femina Prize, the Hawthornden 
Prize, and the James Tait Black Memorial 
Award, all three, have been given, and is 
one of the few Englishmen to receive the 
Legion d’Honneur for literary work. He is 
the author of The Fountain, Sparkenbroke, 
The Voyage, and many other books. 


What the cnilics bay? 


“He has that rarity so needful to our lives—a 
civilized mind. It is a mind which, probing to 
the essences of things, submits to us a criticism 
less desperate, more sober, more reassuring, and 
more vital than we can hear among the intenser 
Babel of the frenzied ideologists of our day and 
year.”"—Andrew J. Green, Chicago Sun 


“To this reviewer's mind, Charles Morgan is 
even greater as essayist than as novelist. He has 
a reflective quality . . . a capacity for profound 
thought without boring solemnity, an ample schol- 
arship without pedantry, and a command of style 
that lends charm to every paragraph.’’—Christian 


Century 
WMeentllaw 
eae 
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DOSTOEVSKY: A STUDY 
by Janko Lavrin 


about Re Looe: 


Professor Lavrin reveals Dostoevsky as a 
psychologist, a precursor of Freud, and the 
first European novelist to explore the un- 
conscious and make it a part of modern 
literature. He shows that Dostoevsky used 
psychology as an instrument in his search 
for spiritual values. The book analyzes the 
devious paths upon which this search led 
the great Russian novelist. It shows how 
the quest appears in each of the chief 
novels, not as “philosophy,” but as living 
experience and torment of the spirit. 


Dostoevsky: A Study sketches briefly the 
events of a violent, unhappy life in which 
art was a relentless urge, perhaps an al- 
ternative to madness. But its chief empha- 
sis is upon the novelist’s inner chaos and 
travail, and the way they were projected 
into the living characters of his novels. 

Price, $2.00 


ofrout tre author: 


JANKO Lavrin, Professor of Slavonic Lan- 
guages in University College, Nottingham, 
is the author of Tolstoy: An Approach and 
many other books on modern European 
literature. 


What the critics bays 


“In probing this body of work, in considering its 
origins, intentions, and effects, Mr. Lavrin is ad- 
mirable. His insights are suggestive, and his 
analyses stimulating. . . . This study shows a 
fine general authority, a consistent erudition, and 
a frequently impassioned conviction.” —Richard 
Sullivan, Chicago Tribune 


~Meemillaw 
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(Continued from page 647) 


Internship Program 


The Library of Congress offers seven internships 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1947 through June 30, 
1948. One internship in general library adminis- 
tration is offered in the Office of the Chief Assistant 
Librarian. The other internships are offered in the 
offices of the following: 

The Director of the Reference Department 

The Director of the Processing Department 

The Director of the Acquisitions Department 

The Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service 

The Director of the Division for the Blind 

The Director of Personnel 


All internships will be awarded to applicants 
who have or expect to have their degrees in library 
science before the first of July 1947. Applications 
may be secured from the dean of your library 
school and should be forwarded to the Director of 
Personnel, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. Selections will be made and all applicants 
will be notified as to the decisions made not later 
than June 10, 1947. 

Applicants should specify the field in which an 
internship is desired. Second and third choices are 
invited where appropriate. A full statement of 
academic and professional education and experi- 
ence should be presented in the application or in 
such supplementary statements as you may wish to 
include. At least three references should be given 
with knowledge of the professional and personal 
qualifications of the applicant. All applications 
should be submitted not later than May 15, 1947. 

The interns will have an opportunity to apply 
specialized library training in the different activi- 
ties of the national library. The salary will be at 
the basic rate of $2,644 per annum including 26 
days of annual leave. 


Encyclopedia Available 


To the Editor: 


We have a set of the New International Ency- 
clopaedia, 1917 edition, volume seventeen miss- 
ing. The set is in fairly good condition. We are 
willing for the first five-dollar offer to have it. No 
dealers. 

SUSAN E. MIL_er, Librarian 
Henry Clay High School 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Film on Writing 


“The 26 Old Characters,” a new educational- 
informational sound motion picture produced by 
the Jam Handy Organization, is now being released 
to schools, colleges, and other interested cultural 
groups without charge. This film visualizes and 
explains the origins of writing, beginning with pic- 
ture writings and drawings on prehistoric cave 
walls, and tracing the development of writing down 
to the present day. The picture is free of adver- 
tising, and is a contribution to American education 
by its sponsor, the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. 
It is loaned in 16mm, two reels in length, with a 
running screen time of approximately 20 minutes. 
For details concerning the free loan of this subject 
write to the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Canadian Film Catalog 


The National Film Board of Canada has just 
released its first peacetime catalog of 16mm films 
available in the United States. The 142 films listed 
cover a wide variety of subjects. A concise résumé 
of content accompanies the listing of each film title. 
Although produced in Canada, the treatment of the 
subject matter has an international rather than a 
national reference. The diversification and time- 
liness of these films is indicative of the National 
Film Board's functional production planning. The 
catalog is gratis from the National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


Regional Service Courses 


Refresher courses for county librarians and 
courses for those people interested in larger units 
of service are to be offered during the summer of 
1947 at the following library schools: 

Emory University Library School, Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia; University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois; College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 

For details write directly to the library schools. 


NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 636) 


DIED 


March 4. Loire BropHy MCNEIL, author, em- 
ployment counselor, and consultant to business ex- 
ecutives; in New York; after a short illness. She 
wrote a number of articles on business which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post and other 
magazines, and was also the author of various 
books, including Men Must Work and There's 
Plenty of Room at the Top. 


March 7. JESSIE LEMONT TRAUSIL, poet and art 
critic; in New York; of a heart attack; eighty-five. 
A writer on art, her home was a gathering place 
for writers and artists. During a visit in Paris, she 
met the German lyric poet, Rainer Maria Rilke, 
whose works she later translated. She was herself 
the author of several volumes of verse, including 
W hite Nights and W here Stillness Lies Deepest. 


March 12. WINSTON CHURCHILL, American nov- 
elist and politician; at Winter Park, Florida; of a 
heart attack; seventy-five. Achieving literary fame 
at the age of twenty-eight with his second book, 
Richard Carvel, he continued to write historical 
novels until 1917, when, after the appearance of 
The Dwelling Place of Light, he went into “liter- 
ary retirement” for a period of twenty-four years. 
In 1941 he emerged from this seclusion with the 
publication of The Uncharted Way, a psychological 
study of Christianity. His most popular work was 
The Crisis, a novel of the Civil War, which sold 
more than a million copies. 

March 15. JBAN-RICHARD BLOCH, novelist and 
playwright; in Paris; sixty-two. One of the found- 
ers of the French newspaper, Ce Soir, he was also 
the author of novels, essays, and plays. Of his 
book, —and Company, Romain Rolland wrote: 
“. . . here is the only French novel I know which 
is worthy to take its place among the masterpieces 
of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine.” 
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YOUR CITY TOMORROW 
—a book that strikes home to 
the citizens of every city 


about He Loole: 


This lively discussion of city planning and 
housing by Guy GREER, well known for 
his articles on the subject in Fortune, may 
prove an active force in shaping our com- 
munities. For every reader (as the quota- 
tions below indicate) applies it to his own 
city, and begins to think about the possi- 
bilities of improving it. Unless your city 
is already ideally planned for living, work, 
and play, this book belongs in your library. 
Price, $2 50. 


What the cnrilicsr ay 


“Cleveland tomorrow? . . . Mr. Greer’s book 
strikes home, to anyone who has thought about 
the future of our community. It would strike 
home also to many who haven't yet thought along 
these lines. For though it is about American 
cities in general, it might have been written for 
us, and to us.”—Cleveland News 


“Mr. and Mrs. Average Atlantan would do well 
to read this book. They are vitally interested in 
its subject matter. Although our fair city is not 
mentioned by name in it, the reader cannot help 
but think that the author had the Gate City of 
the South in mind when he wrote the book.”— 
Atlanta Constitution 


“The Memphis City Beautiful Commission has 
adopted Your City Tomorrow as a text for study.” 
—Memphis Commercial Appeal 


“If the Greater Boston Development committee 

should read this book and show it to their friends, 

maybe something would start in Boston.” 
—Boston Daily Globe 


—Maemillan 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
you Save MONEY 


Specie foods fer for heavy 
uty in ¢ y ay Mbeaey. 
Wooden ed 


ends give soe 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 
double cloth strips. 
Black & white mar- 
ble paper covering. 
Label and leather 
pull on one end. 


WRITE TODAY 

For folder showing 
complete direct-from-factory 
APEX Line of Library supplies. 
























PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
1300 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 5! 


















| SPECULUM 


A quarterly magazine containing schol- 
arly articles and reviews dealing with 
mediaeval architecture, armor, the fine 
arts, geography, heraldry, history, liter- 
ature, music, numismatics, philosophy, 
science, social and economic institutions, 
and all other aspects of the civilization 
of the Middle Ages (500-1500). $6 a 
year. 


Subscribers to SPECULUM 
are allowed a discount of 
twenty percent on the list 
price of books published by 
the Mediaeval Academy. 





































HARMONICE MUSICES ODHE- 
CATON, edited by Helen M. Hewitt, 
edition of literary texts by Isabel Pope. 
Photo-offset. Pp. Ix, 421. Plates. Sec- 
ond printing. $5. 


—, 


THE MEeEpDIAEVAL ACADEMY 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Critical descriptions with classified list- 
ings of established schools, universities, col- 
leges, associations, foundations, summer 
camps. 30th edition, 1072 pages, 250 illus- 
trations, $6.00. “As usual provocative and 
pungent,” Claude M. Fwess, Phillips An- 
dover. 


“MAD OR MUDDLED” 


This 196 page introduction to the above, 
separately published at $2.00, explains how 
we got that way as the result of mis- 
information and mis-education, and how 
higher education has come under the con- 
trol of our financial hierarchy. 


“The illumination is so revealing that I 
am no longer muddled,” Franklin Bobbitt, 
U. of Chicago. “Brings mental stimulation 
and many a hearty chuckle,” Frank H. 
Hankins, Smith Coll. “Interested and en- 
thralled, captivated and stirred-up by your 
writing. A distinct and important contri- 
bution to education in our time,’ Vinal H. 
Tibbetts, Am. Ed. Fellowship. “No one I 
know of is giving the data and evidence of 
this great subject as clearly as you are,” 
Francis Neilson, Chicago. “You are the 
most stimulating writer on education and 
related problems and fields,’ Louis Adamic, 
N. J. “Refreshing to find someone whose 
perspective of the vital problems of educa- 
tion is so close to my own,” Comfort A. 
Adams, Pa. “Calculated to rock the chairs 
of educators from coast to coast,” Boston 
Herald 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 
608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00 


“An encyclopaedia of facts,’ Charles A. 
Ellwood, Duke U. “A stupendous and 
devastating critique of American education,” 
Earnest Hooton, Harvard. “Rousing state- 
ments have behind them an immense amount 
of research,”” E. A. Ross, U. of Wis. “A 
solar book radiating common sense on a 
world doped on humbug,” Maj-Gen. J. F. C. 
Fuller, England. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“One of the few books on education that 
made any sense to me,’’ Richard T. LaPiere, 
Stanford U. ‘One of the first books which I 
have sat down to read from cover to cover,”’ 
W. Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago. ‘Challenges 
every educator to rethink his educational func- 
tions,"’ Lioyd V. Ballard, Beloit. ‘Deeply im- 
pressed by the encyclopedic value,"’ John Dewey. 


Usual Library Discount. Circulars and 
Table of Contents on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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Librarians desiring to improve their service 
to the public welcome “Signature-Lending” 
because it expands book circulation and re- 
duces “line-ups” at the charging desk. 


“Signature-Lending” (using the modern 
IVI Charging System) helps you and your 
public by completely eliminating borrowers’ 
cards! Your patron merely signs his name on 
the book card and the volume is loaned to him 
with an ease and speed he really appreciates. 


With this system, your patron can borrow 
books whenever he wishes, unhindered by a 
lost or “forgotten” card. As a result, your 
book circulation really goes up! 





Increases c inculation, Qaves Your Cime! 


It saves your time, too. There’s no need 
for the extra entries and time-consuming 
references to separate numerical cross regis- 
ters, borrowers’ registers, and fine lists. 


All information about a patron—his sig- 
nature, address and other data—is on one 
visible index card, and colored signals in- 
stantly reveal unpaid fines and expired cards. 

Librarians everywhere acclaim this simpli- 
fied charging plan as an immense help for 
increasing book circulation and saving time. 
Let it help you. For full details without obli- 
gation, just ask your nearest Remington Rand 
office or write directly to us in New York. 
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Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up unde? constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 











accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 
specifications. 
Illustration shows spe- 
cial over-sewing and 
orcing of an Allen 
ll Library-Bound 
Edwin GN. Compan 
y LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS More and more-librarians and 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. school people recognize the sound 
business practice of buying Allen- 
eae eee te . . »« » Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evi- 


denced by increased orders. 














ecords eee 


ireulate Your J | 
‘ — 4. RECORD HOLDERS || 


Records will not fall out because — 
Envelope Openings Face The Binding! 

The practical Gaylord Record Holder reduces chipping and 
breakage . . . Promotes safer handling . . . Lasts longer than 
most conventional holders. 


honograph R 






Specially Designed for Longer Use 
© Covers have round corners, and are made of strong, durable 
tan Pressboard. 
* Back of binding is flat for easier marking and identification 
® Extra heavy Kraft envelopes are attached to cover with strong 
cambric cloth. 
* Envelopes have large hole for easy reading of record label 
® Made in six styles for 1, 2 or 3 ten or twelve inch records. 


Gaylord Record Holders Are Moderately Priced for Every Library Budget 
No. 101 Single 10” Record....$5.75 doz. No. 121 Single 12” Record .$ 6.50 doz. 


Gaylord Record Holders are aveilablefer No. 102 Two 10” Records...... 7.55 doz. No. 122 Two 12” Records 8.65 doz. 
immediate shipment. Write fer e<onom- No, 103 Three 10” Records.... 8.90 doz. No. 123 Three 12” Records. 10.35 doz. 
leat quantity prices. Transportation Paid 


ad. b208.. INC. SYRACUSE, N.Y.. STOCKTON, CALIF. 





Est. 1896 Originators and Makers of Better Library Supplies 
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“New Columbia “Books 


COLUMBIA DICTIONARY 
OF MODERN EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE 


HORATIO SMITH, General Editor 





— This long-needed reference work is a record and evaluation of the literary 
activities of continental Europe in recent times, in terms of its representa- 
tive modern literary artists and their chief books. All living writers of 
thirty-one different literatures who have attained eminence in their art are 











described historically and ‘critically as are their immediate literary prede- 
a cessors. A group of 239 American scholars, specialists on the cultural tra- 
<fBome ditions and contemporary literature of the countries involved, selected the 
ee writers. 
rs. 





“Will take its place beside the Oxford Companions on the ready reference 
shelf.”—Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Pages: 900 $10.00 


5 ARCHITECTURE — 


: AN ART FOR ALL MEN 
! BY TALBOT HAMLIN 


y and 

_ The intense postwar interest in building gives this completely rewritten and 

up-to-date edition of the author’s The Enjoyment of Architecture a par- 

orn ticularly timely appeal. He treats architecture as if it were everybody’s 
ae concern. He describes the relation between function and design, form, 
strong materials, decorative elements, and style. The book is written in a highly 
label. readable style and is fully illustrated. 
ds. 
udget Pages: 279 54 photographs, 29 figures $3.50 
0 doz. 
5 doz. 
5 doz. 

: COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

es 2960 BROADWAY NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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‘ Memo To Librarians 
TS | = DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 


PICTURE FRAME i THE LEGAL ALMANAC SERIES? 


“Law Explained in Simple Language 
For The Layman” 





BRAQUETTES fit any pic- 


ture, 2” (0 36” in height — No. ITLAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 
any width. On or off in 10 SIMPLIFIED by Mackay. Covers the mar- 
i eeuaeiest ase a riage ‘and diverse laws’ in all the 66 states. Cor- 
stainless steel, $1.50 each. rected to Jan. 1947. 74 pages—$1.00 postpaid. 
Special price to libraries. iy Boe te) To mass 4 WiLL, SIMPLIFIES 
JETT rnell Callahan. Explains and illustrates the 
BRAQU E, INC. law in 48 states. 96 pages—$1.00 postpaid. 


39-28 45th St., Dept, 5WLB 
Long Island City * & %. 


BRAQUETTES 





Order these books today! 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 47 
500 Sth Avenue New York i8, WN. Y. 








2nd ed., Revised and Enlarged 
MODERN binding methods 


plus a new binding location MAGAZINES FOR 
ee 5 ae SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Martin 202p. $1.90 


% 
Of the nearly 6,000 magazines roll- 
ing from the country’s presses, Miss 
Martin's original screening left only 
TRADITIONAL standard of 700 worthy of consideration for her 
. . purposes. Further analysis reduced 
quality provides a craftsman- this to the 265 that are charted or 


analyzed in her book. Of these, 100 
are recommended as y buys for a 

. well-rounded list for secondary 
on 44 years of experience. schools. A similar list for elemen- 
tary schools consists of 21 titles. 
The book also contains an interest- 
ing section on comics, the Tennessee 
* report, and a discussion of periodical 
indexes and criteria for evaluating 
magazines. “In a vital area of com- 
munication Miss Martin has made 4 


WAGEN VOORD & CO. significant contribution.” —Library 


ship in binding that is based 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. Quarterly 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 



































THE SPRING JUVENILES——fe 


Our illustrated catalog—covering the “cream of the crop’’— 
has just been mailed 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR COPY? 


Though we especially recommend buying children’s books 


“HUNTTING BOUND” IN BUCKRAM 


We will gladly supply them in the Publisher’s Binding, 
if desired, at our Liberal Library Discounts 


The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — OF ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 
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The 32nd Edition of a primary source book 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 





Price $12.00 


Editor: WILLIAM M. SCHUYLER 


1947 PRINTING 
Record of Events of 1946 


This volume, in its 27 major topical divisions, 
recounts the events of the year 1946. While the 
usual subjects—historical, governmental, economic, 
social, scientific, cultural— are reviewed as in 
former editions, the overtones of the whole are 
definitely of peace and other postwar problems. 
Here will be found the comprehensive diplomatic, 
economic, and social picture related to the end of 
the war, and here also the story of the struggle 
for permanent peace. The fundamental function 
of this work is to transcribe American action and 
reaction and American thought and interpretation 
in an epic period of world history. 


The 27 major topical divisions of THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK are: 


American Political History Agriculture and Allied Mathematics and Astronomy 
International Affairs Industries Engineering and Construction 
The National Government Mineral Industries Geophysical Sciences 

State Government Manufactures and Chemistry and Physics 
Municipal Government Transportation Biology 


Territories and Spheres of 
American Influence 
Public Finance and Taxation 


Population and Migration Medical Sciences 
Social Problems and Conditions Psychology and Philosophy 


Public Resources and Utilities Labor and Labor Legislation Literature and Language 


Defense and Armament Religion and Religious 


The Arts 


Business and Finance Organizations Education 


The American Year Book is: 


1. Sponsored by 46 national learned societies 
2. Recommended in Standard Catalog for Public Libraries: 
“An excellent yearbook. . . ” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 
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Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE ..... ae 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ............... ! 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 

Guide 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 


ee 


AIR CORBPRESSORS 2.2.2.2... sec ceeee, 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. 1 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 2 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SrIEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER .............. 1 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 


PY SES thaR eb bec sodgecs cccccecccss a 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary .......... a 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 4 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ......... 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 


Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book .......... i 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN ........... 2 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


ph al ti re el a 8 EIR 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 

i tees vo i ainwe sasiges » 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 

RRP Asoo Ea 6 


Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations |! 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 

Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 1/2 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... | 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS .............. | 


Se Re se a no dw mdibee. oie 4 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ................ 4 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 
Volume. Vols. |, Ii, tll, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VII, 
IX, X, Xl, Xi 
THEO. AUDEL & CO. 
Publishers 


49 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 











Now Available - - - 


SPECIAL 
LIBRARY 
RESOURCES, V. 1-4. 


After considerable printing delays 
Volumes 3 and 4 of “Special Li- 
brary Resources” are now off the 
press and available for immediate 
delivery. 


Complete description of the hold- 
ings of some 2400 special libraries 
in the United States and Canada 
included in Volumes 1, 2, and 3. 
Arranged geographically by state 
and city. Detailed information 
about special collections and hold- 
ings in specific subjects. 


Exceedingly valuable to all spe- 
cial, college, university, and public 
libraries as well as to the in- 
dividual researcher in locating 
needed material. 


Each volume contains individual 
indices. Volume 4 consists of a 
cumulative index to all three vol- 
umes. Vol. I sold separately, Vol. 
2-4 in a set only. 


PLANOGRAPHED. 
Vol. I, 1941 $ 6.20 
Vol. 2-4, 1946-47 $22.90 


Limited supply. 
Send your order today. 


Special Libraries Association 


31 E. TENTH STREET 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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With Recordak microfilm 
editions, 
handling is 
quick, effortless 


Now...there’s an easier - 
way to handle 
newspaper files 









lL simply isn’t necessary for you and 
your staff to waste time and energy 
handling heavy, bulky, bound volumes 
of newspapers ... not today, when so 
many leading papers distribute 
Recordak microfilm editions. 


Just get Recordak microfilm prints 
of the papers you're interested in. 
Recordak “de-bulks” newspapers so 
thoroughly that 800 pages fit on a roll 
of microfilm you can hold in the palm 
of your hand. Files like these make 
handling no problem at all! 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its LIGis aT ery 







Then with Recordak Film Readers 
in your reading room, visitors can bring 
the microfilm images back to original 
page size, or larger, for easy reading. 

Only one of the ways... this... in 
which Recordak microfilming can make 
things easier for you and your staff. 
For information about the other ways 
it can help you. . . write us. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


~ 













A Library Indispensable 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
1947 YEAR BOOK 


EVENTS OF 1946 






Here, in a single vol- 
ume, is the complete, ac- 
curate story of one of 
the most memorable 
years in all history. 










Politics, labor, science, 
agriculture, sports, 
drama, literature, art, 
business and hundreds of 
other subjects—every 
important occurence in 
1946 chronicled thorough- 
ly, impartially and vivid- 
ly in more than 1,000 
articles by 200 specialists. 













Organized for instant 
fingertip reference, you 
will find this comprehen- 
sive work indispensable 
as the permanent record 
of a truly momentous 
period in modern civil- 
ization, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 148, 153 East 24th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 






















FOUND 


among the _ biographical 
sketches of 1000 
contemporary Americans 


included in VOLUME G 
of 


THE NATIONAL 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY 


A history of the second World war, 
the atomic bomb, the Truman ad- 
ministration, and current develop- 
ments in art, science and industry. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SOON! 
James T. White & Co., Publishers 


101 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 























Two new books .. . of 
lasting value for 
libraries 


FUN 
WITH SCRAPS 


By Viola Hening 


Designs for crafts using odds and ends 
to create such articles as trays, boxes, 
vases, book ends, picture frames, party 
decorations, games, Christmas tree orna- 
ments, etc. Emphasis throughout is on 
the use of inexpensive material and the 
inexperience of those following the di- 
rections. Written by a teacher of craft- 
work, it supplies the need for suggestions 
on how to transform discarded scraps of 
wood, metal, fabric, and other materials 
into attractive little articles. Excellent 
for hobby group leaders, physical thera- 
pists, and amateur craftsmen. $3.00 





AMATEUR 
HANDCRAFT 


By F. Clarke Hughes 


An interesting variety of well-designed 
projects including toys, puzzles, useful 
articles for the home and garden and 
some ornamental objects. The text de- 
scribes details of construction and pre- 
sents the fundamental processes and oper- 
ations required to work in wood, metal, 
and leather. The variety of the projects 
offered, together with the appeal made by 
the drawings which accompany the text 
will attract many readers. $2.50 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1105 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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ADVENTURE — CAREERS 


... for TEEN-AGERS 
Ne Ne NS 


- FOR BOYS - 


Adventure North 


by R. G. EMERY 


@ When Billy Kendall and his best friend N 
Quenton Rolle set off for a summer in Alaska J 
with Billy's father, a mining engineer who had 
worked on the Oak Ridge project, they never 
dreamed that their simple pleasure trip could turn \ 
into such an exciting adventure. A sound, well 
written story against an authentic and unusual J 
background by the author of Wings Over West 
Point. Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee. Ages \ 
twelve to sixteen. Ready, $2.00 y 


Selected for older boys by the Catholic Children’s Book Club 











¢ FOR GIRLS - 


/ 

N 

( 

x Take A Call, Topsy! 
K by ELIZABETH HEADLEY 
(| 

\N 

(| 

\N 

(| 

\S 














@ In spite of the good natured skepticism of 
her family and friends, fifteen-year-old Theodora 
Baldwin—better known as Topsy—has her heart 
set on becoming a ballerina. She quickly discov- 
ers, however, that dancing is harder—and much 
less glamorous—than it looks. How she sets about 
making her dreams come true makes an appealing 
and informative career story—warm, witty and 
unusual, By the author of A Date for Diane. 
Illustrated by Janet Smalley. Ages twelve to 
Late May, $2.00 











fifteen. 







MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY 
4 ea 225 South 15th Street 


Philadelphia 2, Pa 
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PRENTICE - HALL 
BOOKS 
FOR YOUR 
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Applied 
Atomic Power 


By EDWARD SMITH, A. H. FOX, 
R. TOM SAWYER, and H. R. 
AUSTIN 


@ Explains in simple, understandable lan- 
guage just what atomic power is, and dis- 
cusses how that power may be applied to 
our everyday needs and purposes, espe- 
cially in marine, railway, and power plant 
applications. 220 pages. 


You Can Learn 
To Fly 


By BEVERLY HOWARD and WIL- 
LIAM STROHMEIER 


@ Full of fascinating information for the 
layman or student. Written by two out- 
standing fliers to make flying a small 
plane simple and practical. 335 pages. 


Applied Plastic 
Product Design 


By ROBERT L. DAVIS and RON- 
ALD D. BECK 


@ Tells the how and why of proper de- 
sign of all types of applications of this 
important material. 285 pages. 
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PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Collective 
Bargaining 


By LEONARD J. SMITH, Manage- 


ment and Labor Relations Advisor 


@ This up-to-the-minute work covers all 
the problems of Collective Bargaining in 
detail. It reveals everything which must 
be known to set up and operate a suc 
cessful bargaining program. 468 pages. 


Covering 
The Courts 


By CURTIS D. MACDOUGALL 


@ "Probably the most comprehensive 
journalism text ever written on the sub- 
ject."—Editor and Publisher. 832 pages. 


international 
Economics 


By STEPHEN ENKE and VIRGIL 
SALERA 

@ The first post-war study, indispensable 
to the understanding of the world's econ 
omy under present conditions. 672 pages. 


Insurance Principles 
And Practices 


Third Edition 


By ROBERT RIEGEL and JEROME 
S. MILLER 


@ An expert and comprehensive guide 
for everyone who wants to get ahead in 
the insurance business. Completely up-to- 
date. 800 pages. 
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The Library and the Retarded Reader 


By Vera Elder * 


IN the past decade great concern has been 

felt by teachers and supervisors because 
there are so many children in the schools who 
cannot read. In former years boys and girls 
who were unable to master the difficult skills 
and techniques of reading, soon dropped out 
of school. In the present day there is not only 
a greater number of adolescents in school, but 
there is a disproportionally larger number of 
nonreaders. Many of these children if they 
do not receive aid, fail in their class subjects, 
including such nonreading subjects as arith- 
metic; discouraged and unhappy, some of 
them become behavior problems ; all of them 
lose the joy of reading which is their birth- 
right in a democratic country. 

In the pedagogical field, there have been 
many studies and surveys of reading and 
reading habits and failures. Classroom teach- 
ers have been trained; special teachers ap- 
pointed; diagnostic and remedial reading 
programs have been set up and excellent re- 
sults attained in many communities. Many 
books have been published and in the jour- 
nals of education there have been frequent 
articles about the experiments and results of 
these programs in all grades from the primary 
to college. 


The school library has always considered 
reading and the encouragement of reading 
to be its primary function, yet there is little 
evidence in print that librarians have been 
seriously concerned with this special problem. 





* Librarian, Julia Richmond High School, New York 
City. 
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How can the library help these boys and girls 
to read better? What methods can be devised 
to make reading a pleasure and to give to 
them an enjoyment and a love of good books ? 


To answer these questions and to help 
school librarians in supplementing the class- 
room work, the School Section of the New 
York Library Association selected remedial 
reading as a topic for investigation, to make 
a study of the relation of the school library 
to the remedial reading program and to de- 
termine the methods and procedures which 
may be most helpful in furthering such pro- 
grams as have been established in the schools. 


A survey of the library journals would 
seem to indicate that school librarians are in 
accord about the contribution which the li- 
brary should make. It is generally accepted 
that the library has a definite cooperative 
function in this field, but that the motivation 
and the teaching of reading are the province 
of the classroom or special teacher. The 
teacher point of view is that the teacher 
should always remain the most potent force 
in directing reading. 

A questionnaire, sent to 145 school librar- 
ians in elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools, was designed to disclose the number 
of schools which have set up definite pro- 
grams with periodic testing, the extent to 
which the library is sharing in the remedial 
work, the librarians’ estimate of desirable 
participation, and the techniques which they 
are finding to be of value. 


There is definite agreement that the library 
should not take the lead, but that it should 
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cooperate in all the efforts of the classroom. 
Emphasis is placed on providing and making 
available suitable materials and on encourag- 
ing their use through individual attention. 
One librarian reported that she had endeav- 
ored to carry on a remedial reading project, 
but had found her efforts to be futile because 
there was no organized effort in the classroom 
and no special teacher assigned to carry on the 
work. Another librarian suggested that the 
librarian should have special training and 
teach the class of remedial reading, but since 
this librarian did double duty as a teacher of 
English, her judgment was probably predis- 
posed toward teaching. It may then be ac- 
cepted that the library's function in the reme- 
dial reading program should be a cooperative 
one in which the librarian should provide 
suitable books and other reading materials 
and encourage and stimulate pupils to read. 
But “to be ready when called upon,” as sug- 
gested by one librarian, meets with the objec- 
tion which was expressed by another when 
she said, ‘We never know who needs help ex- 
cept when they are having obvious difficulty.” 


In the smaller schools, perhaps it is pos- 
sible for the teacher and the librarian to work 
so closely together that each may know all the 
children and all their difficulties, even those 
which are not so obvious. In the large city 
schools, particularly where attendance in the 
library is voluntary, a different group of 
pupils is present each day and each period. 
This changing pattern makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, for the librarian to know each 
child and his particular problems. In addi- 
tion, it is too often true that the pupils who 
are most in need of reading guidance shun 
the library, or, if they find their way there, 
are too diffident to ask for help. Some teach- 
ers evidently felt the need of greater class- 
room and library cooperation when they said, 
in the study quoted above, that the sending 
of boys and girls to the library and expecting 
them to find their particular books was like 
seating an individual before a bountiful table 
of strange and delicious viands and expecting 
him to choose wisely. The librarian must 
know all these viands and she must know the 
guests so that she may help each one to select 
wisely, but that is not all. She must go forth 
and invite and cajole the guests to come to 
the feast lest those whose need is greatest fail 
to receive their portion. 


Cooperation, then, must be a dynamic 
force, emanating from the library to the 
schoolroom and from the classroom to the 
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library. Fortunate indeed is the librarian who 
is situated in a school which has a formal 
program with periodic testing. The results 
of testing and the needs of the pupils are 
recorded and easily accessible. The teacher 
seeks to supplement her work with the re- 
sources of the library; she invites the librar- 
ian to her classroom and brings her class to 
the library. If there is a special class of poor 
readers and a special teacher in charge, the 
situation may be almost perfect for library 
cooperation. But that we have not yet reached 
this ideal state was demonstrated by the an- 
swers to the questionnaires. One hundred 
and one librarians returned the question- 
naires. Since for the most part, the questions 
required checking only, it seems probable that 
those who did not return the questionnaires 
believed that they had nothing to contribute 
because there was no formal program in the 
school. If this interpretation is correct, in 45 
per cent of the schools there is no such pro- 
gram. 

If the librarian is to take an active part in 
cooperating with the classroom or the special 
teacher of reading or in setting up her own 
program for better reading in the schools 
where there is no formal program, she must 
be familiar with the work in progress in her 
own school and with the aims and accom- 
plishments in this field throughout the peda- 
gogical world. She must know books, but she 
must also know children. She must recognize 
the signs of poor readers and know why they 
do not read. She must know what the class- 
room is doing and set up her own techniques 
to cooperate and further this work. 


Library Problem 


The child with reading disability is a fa- 
miliar and often an exasperating problem to 
the librarian, for this is the child who cannot 
sit still in the library, the child who wanders 
about aimlessly and removes books from their 
places on one shelf and lays them down on 
another. He is the child who whispers and 
annoys the other pupils. When he is sent by 
a despairing teacher and is told to read any- 
thing, fiction or nonfiction as the case may be, 
he resists every effort to help him to find a 
book and meets the librarian’s suggestions 
with a stony silence or a flat statement that 
he does not like to read, or the book is too 
thick, the print too fine, or what is the book 
about, anyhow? He is proud of being a 
nonreader and is antagonistic to the school, 
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the teacher, and the librarian. He is easily 
known by his reading habits for his span of 
attention is short; he turns the pages of the 
book or magazine but reads little or nothing. 
He follows the printed word with his finger, 
moves his head as he reads, and pronounces 
each word with moving lips. He may have 
defective vision or defective hearing. He is 
also the pupil who says, ‘“‘Do I have to take 
out a book?” when the librarian has carefully 
selected her newest and most attractive books 
and taken them to the classroom in the hope 
of sharing her own joy in reading. The poor 
reader often absorbs the librarian’s time 
which is needed for helping more serious 
students in their problems, yet his needs can- 
not be ignored, both because they are so great 
and because there are so many of him. 

There have been various estimates of the 
prevalence of reading disability. In one study 
it was estimated that 8 to 15 per cent of the 
school population have serious problems in 
reading. In another, 64 per cent of the first 
term entrants in the high school were found 
to be seriously deficient in reading skills. 
Reading disability has been defined as in- 
ability to learn to read when taught by the 
ordinary classroom methods, and it must be 
remembered that mass teaching often sets up 
programs which are suited to a higher intel- 
lectual level than is possessed by many of the 
pupils. Instruction, too, is begun before some 
of the pupils are mentally mature or mature 
in respects other than those shown by intelli- 
gence tests. Failure in these early years may 
establish the habit of failure. All of this is 
significant, yet it is not the whole story for 
there is no one cause of reading difficulty. 
There are many contributing factors and no 
two children perhaps suffer from the same 
combination of causes. There may be physi- 
cal causes such as poor health, or defective 
hearing or sight. Some children are handi- 
capped by home backgrounds which have 
little to offer in stimulation, or by foreign 
language background which makes English 
a secondary language used only in school. 
There may be emotional influences stemming 
from ridicule of poor attempts to read or 
from overzealous attempts to encourage the 
child to read. 

In schools in which there are well estab- 
lished programs for remedial reading, im- 
provement of two to three years in reading 
ability is not uncommon. In these schools, 
standard tests are given periodically to diag- 
nose difficulties; programs of remedial read- 
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ing and reading clinics are established and 
reading materials are evaluated and organ- 
ized for use. In these schools the librarian’s 
chief interest will center in securing suitable 
reading materials, in making them available 
to the classroom and in cooperating with all 
the projects of the teacher. From the report 
it would seem to be indicated that there is a 
possibility of greater cooperation both on the 
part of the teacher and of the librarian. 


Library Function 


It must be borne in mind that many li- 
brarians do not feel that it is the function of 
the library to inaugurate a program or take 
the initiative in the work of remedial read- 
ing. It was the opinion of the committee that 
many librarians in their daily work do much 
to help the retarded reader which they do not 
deem worthy to be included in a formal 
report. The question was therefore asked, 
“Does the library have an indirect approach 
to the problem?” Of the replies, 48 per cent 
answered in the affirmative, 6 per cent in the 
negative, 46 per cent failed to reply. This is 
probably indicative of the fact that librarians 
do not differentiate between the disabled 
reader in search of a book suitable to his 
needs, and aim only to give the right book to 
the right child. 

Due to the same reason, when they were 
asked to evaluate certain devices and methods 
for dealing with the retarded reader, many 
librarians failed to reply. Personal aid, how- 
ever, was at the top of the list of those who 
did answer, followed by individual confer- 
ences, exhibits, and illustrated books. Also 
rated good to excellent were storytelling, easy 
books, book talks, special collections, maga- 
zines, and booklists. At the very bottom of 
the list were comics and moving pictures, 
with group conferences, reading clubs, and 
library games only slightly more to be pre- 
ferred. 

There are several factors which make this 
expression of opinion difficult to interpret. 
Since the questions were answered by librar- 
ians in elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools, the devices would be valued accord- 
ing to the grade in which the librarian was 
serving. For example, library games would 
have little value in junior or senior high 
school, reading clubs would probably not be 
organized in the elementary school, story- 
telling is not much used in the senior high 
school. 
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The one clear outstanding fact from all this 
evidence is that the greatest interest of the 
librarian in the program for the retarded 
reader is selecting and making available the 
best reading for this group. Since this is true, 
clearly defined criteria must be set up for 
selecting reading matter and better coopera- 
tion be established between the library and 
the classroom. 

For the brighter pupils, three essentials of 
adapting reading to the interests of children 
will be a good guide for selecting children’s 
books. The first essential is the using of all 
kinds of materials regardless of their literary 
merit ; the second is to treat each child as an 
individual ; and the third is not to expect all 
children to like good books. The bright child 
will try many different books and will learn 
to read and to discriminate between the good 
and the bad through his own efforts. This, 
however, is not so true for the slow reader. 
His reading requires more physical effort, he 
has emotional influences to overcome, and he 
is suspicious of the books and of the librarian 
who suggests the books. His interests are 
more mature than those of his schoolmates of 
the same mental age and yet his reading abil- 
ity will not permit him to enjoy mature books. 
The slow reader is usually unimaginative and 
lacks ability to visualize situations and char- 
acters, and if, in addition, he comes from 
an underprivileged home, his experience is 
limited. 


General Principles 


In selecting books for the retarded readers, 
a few general principles may be of value. 
Since often there is a defect in health or 
vision, the physical book is of great impor- 
tance. Too large a book may prove discourag- 
ing. Small print and pages with small mar- 
gins are not welcomed. Attractive covers, 
bright pictures, and clear, large type make 
the book attractive. 

Because the slow reader is suspicious, the 
content of the book must be interesting in the 
first chapter. It must have excitement and 
action, mystery and suspense. The situations 
must be real and within the comprehension 
of the child who lacks imagination and has 


not had the experiences which will help him 
to enjoy the remote or fanciful. He will get 
a vicarious enjoyment from the success story 
or vocational fiction in which the hero or 
heroine succeeds in his chosen work through 
his own efforts, but he will abhor the ethically 
worthy book if there is undue moralizing. 

The plot must be simple and involve few 
characters because the slow reader is easily 
confused and dislikes the book which requires 
too much mental effort to keep the plot and 
the characters straight. The characters must 
be interesting people, preferably boys and 
gitls his own age or a little older, who are 
living in the same world as his. They must 
be familiar people who speak his language 
and have names which are not too unusual. 

Humorous books, if valuable, must present 
simple situations with little subtlety. Homely 
funny situations which are within the slow 
reader's experience are popular. Dialog will 
help to make the book enjoyable. Long de- 
scriptions will not be read but the lesser 
reader will not skip these parts as the brighter 
reader might do; he will refuse the book. 
The language must be simple but must not 
seem to condescend to his level. Long, in- 
volved sentences should be avoided. Figura- 
tive language or dialect is rarely popular. 

After building up a suitable collection for 
this group, the list must be used carefully. 
Each book from the list must be selected for 
the individual child, because interests are 
varied. Some children will read only fiction; 
others who will not read fiction may read 
books on hobbies, vocations, or other special 
interests. Wherever his interest may lie, the 
child must be brought into situations which 
make reading necessary and desirable. If no 
formal program exists in the school, the libra- 
rian may appraise the reading level through 
observation and informal conversation with 
the student and encourage reading at the 
pupil’s own level. 

With books adapted to individual interests 
and a sympathetic librarian to bring together 
the right book and the right child, the school 
library will do much to carry on the work of 
the remedial reading program in the individ- 
ual schools. 


BOOKLISTS FOR RETARDED READERS 


ALLMAN, FLORENCE. “Short Fiction for High 
School Students,” Wilson Library Bulletin 18: 
158-9 October 1943 H 

BELSER, DANYLU and B. A. 
Intermediate Grades,” English Review 17:235- 
39, 285-89 October, November 1940 E 
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“Easy Books for the 


BERGLUND, A. O. Easy Books Interesting to Chil- 
dren of Junior High School Age Who Have 
Reading Difficulties. Winnetka, Illinois, Win- 
netka Educational Press, 1944 J 

CARPENTER, H. McC. Gateways to American His- 
tory. Wilson, 1942 J 
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CARPENTER, H. MCC. and Wuitrep, D. J. “Read- 
able Books for Slow Learners.” Social Educa- 
tion. 7:167-70 April 1943 J 

Clear Type Publishing Company. Books Published 
Especially for Persons with Defective Vision. 
Clear Type Pub. Committee, Montclair, New 
Jersey E and J 

Gates, A. I. Improvement of Reading: Appendix 
3. Macmillan, 1937. $3 E 

Kirk, S. A. Teaching Reading to Slow-learning 
Children. Houghton, 1940. $1.50 E 

McApow, BERYL. “Ten Years with Slow Read- 
ers.” English Journal 30:573-79 September 
1941 H 

MATSON, CHARLOTTE and WURZBURG, DOROTHY. 
Books for Tired Eyes. A.L.A. 1940. 65c 
E and J 

New York City Municipal Reference Library. In- 
vitation to Read. Library, Municipal Building. 
E and J 

New York State Education Department. Books for 
Children with Seriously Defective Vision. Uni- 
versity of State of New York. 1939 E 


New York State Education Department. Thin 
Books for Young People. University of State 
of New York, 1945 H 

RICHARDS, MARGARET. “Books for Retarded Read- 
ers,” Wilson Library Bulletin 14:642-45 May 
1940 J 

SLATER, Russet. Books for Youth Who Dislike 
Reading. Bulletin of the Ohio Conference of 
Reading J 

SHAFFER, V. R. Remedial Reading Booklists— 
Younger Children, Nashville, Tennessee, Divi- 
sion of School Libraries State Department of 
Education, 1941 E 

SHAFFER, V. R. Remedial Reading Booklists— 
Older Children. Nashville, Tennessee Division 
of School Libraries, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1941 H 

STRANG, RUTH and OTHERS. Gateways to Read- 
able Books. Wilson, 1944 E and J 


H_ Books suitable for High School level. 

J Books suitable for Junior High School level. 

E Books suitable for Elementary High School 
level. 


BOOKS CONSULTED 


Broom, M. E. and OrHErs. Effective Reading In- 
struction in the Elementary School. McGraw 
Hill, 1942. $3.50 

CARPENTER, H. McC. Gateways to American His- 
tory. Wilson, 1942. $2.25 

CENTER, S. S. and Persons, G. L. Teaching High 
School Students to Read. Appleton-Century, 
1937. $2.25 

CoLe, LUELLA. Improvement of Reading. Farrar 
and Rinehart, c1938. $1.75 

DetcH, E. W. Manual for Remedial Reading. 
Garrard Press, c1938 

nr L. F. Library in the School, A.L.A., 1939. 

3.50 

Gates, A. I. Improvement of Reading. Macmil- 

lan, 1937. $3 


Harris, J. M. and OTHERS. Supervision and 
Teaching of Reading. Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany. c1927. $2 

HILDRETH, GERTRUDE and WRIGHT, J. L. Help- 
ing Children to Read. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, c1940. $1.35 

MCCALLISTER, J. M. Remedial and Corrective In- 
struction in Reading. Appleton-Century, c1936. 
$2 

MONROE, MARION. Children Who Cannot Read. 
University of Chicago Press, c1932. $2.50 

MONROE, MARION and BACKus, BERTIE. Remedial 
Reading. Houghton, c1937. $1.60 

Reep, H. B. Psychology of Elementary School 
Subjects. Cincinnati, c1927. $2.50 

WILKINSON, H. S. and Brown, B. D. Improving 
Your Reading. Noble, c1938. $1 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS CONSULTED 


Pamphlets 


National Society for the Study of Education. 36th 
yearbook Part 1. ‘Teaching of Reading.” P. S. 
Publishing Company, 1937 

New York (city) Boarp or EpucATION—Bwu- 
REAU OF REFERENCE AND RESEARCH. Diagnos- 
tic Approach to the Reading Program. Board of 
Education, 1942; Guiding the Growth of Read- 
ing Interests. Board of Education, 1945 

SHAFFER, V. R. Remedial Reading and the Li- 
brarian. Nashville, Tennessee, Department of 
Education. Division of School Libraries, 1941 


Periodicals 


BJORNSON, H.S. ‘‘Librarian Teaches and Learns.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin 14:127-30 October 
1939 

‘GERMAN, F.H. “Teaching Upper Elementary and 
High School Pupils to Read.” School Review, 
51:423-27 September 1943 

+ GUSTAFSEN, E. E. “Place of the Library in the 
Remedial Reading Program of School,’ A.L.A. 
Bulletin 31:680-5 October 15, 1937 
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Heaps, W. A. “School Librarian and Remedial 
Reading,” Wilson Library Bulletin 12:446 
March 1938 


‘Hur.ey, R. J. “Remedial Reading,” Wilson Li- 


brary Bulletin 14:339 December 1939 
JONES, PERRIE. “Program for Remedial Reading,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin 11:282 December 
1936 
“Library Service for Remedial Reading Classes at 
Seward Park High School,” High Points 18: 
68-70 May 1936 : 
“Retarded Reader and the Library: Symposium,” 
Library Journal 62:53-58 January 15, 1937 
RICHTER, C. E. and PARR, F. W. “Remedial Read- 
ing Instruction in Oregon Secondary Schools,” 
School Review 50:368-80 May 1942 

SAYERS, F.C. “Lose Not the Nightingale,” A.L.A. 
Bulletin, 31:621-28 October 31, 1937 


‘SHORES, Louis. “School Librarian as Readin 


Challenge and Counterchallenge,” A.L.A. Bul- 
letin 32:7-13 January 1938 

TYLER, F. T. “Remedial Reading Program,” Wil- 
son Library Bulletin 18:160-63 October 1943 
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Can the School Library Improve the 
Citizenship of Boys and Girls? 


By Florence D. Cleary * 


6 Rr schools of the nation are primarily 

obligated to develop good citizens. Con- 
tinuance of a democratic form of government 
and the democratic way of life depends upon 
active, intelligent citizens who cherish demo- 
cratic values. To get such citizens the schools 
of the country need to improve their citizen- 
ship education programs. 

Eight schools in Detroit are having the 
opportunity to develop a well balanced, effec- 
tive program of citizenship education through 
a grant of money for a Citizenship Education 
Study, given to the Detroit Public Schools and 
Wayne University by the William Volker 
Charities Fund, Inc. These schools, which 
represent a cross section of the school popu- 
lation of a large city, have accepted respon- 
sibility to find ways of increasing the under- 
standing, interest, competence, and partici- 
pation of boys and girls in the activities of 
good citizens. Working with these schools 
are eight members of the study staff. They 
take part in the planning of projects under- 
taken in the schools and assume major re- 
sponsibility for recording and evaluating the 
process so that promising practices may be 
shared with other schools throughout the 
country. 


The eight participating schools have ac- 
cepted five basic purposes to give direction 
to the study. 


1. To examine the values now held by the 
young people in the schools and to encourage a 
growing commitment to the democratic values. 

2. To examine the qualifications students now 
have for considering problems and to provide ex- 
periences which may lead to increased ability and 
interest in solving present and future social prob- 
lems. 

3. To determine the extent to which the basic 
human needs of students in schools are now being 
met and to encourage school procedures which will 
better meet these human needs. 

4. To examine the character of human rela- 
tions in the schools and*to assist in the develop- 
ment of school practices Which will improve demo- 
cratic relationships. 

5. To examine the knowledges, skills, and abili- 
ties of young people in the areas of civic, political, 

* Intermediate Coordinator, Gente Education Study, 


i 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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economic, and social citizenship and to encourage 
schools to develop citizens who possess and use 
these knowledges, skills, and abilities. 


These five objectives hold considerable sig- 
nificance for the school library. Can the li- 
brary contribute to the citizenship program in 
a school? An analysis of these objectives as 
they offer opportunity for library service in 
the school and the recounting of some ex- 
periences in the eight schools give some clues 
which may be helpful. 

As the schools participating in the study 
have attempted to give boys and girls a better 
understanding of democratic values they have 
found that pupil participation — one 
promising means for testing democracy in 
action. The student council, service clubs, 
pupil committees involved in the care and 
decoration of the building, teacher-pupil 
committees planning class and extracurricular 
activities are familiar avenues for such par- 
ticipation. Similarly, it is no new venture for 
the library to make use of library service clubs 
and library committees as a means of giving 
pupils direct democratic experience in a real 
situation. These pupil groups take over a 
large share of the routine administration of 
the library. The librarian has responsibility 
to see that the group is so organized that 
pupils share in the planning of their activi- 
ties and duties so that they are not merely 
assigned routine tasks. They must have a real 
stake in the library, and the librarian must 
understand that there are citizenship values 
in this procedure. 

Questionnaires were used to determine the 
understanding which boys and girls have re- 
garding democracy. The results from eight 
schools showed that pupils generally had 
some notions regarding the privileges of citi- 
zenship without the attending responsibili- 
ties. Pupils appeared to have little under- 
standing of the democratic process. Teachers 
were led to believe, therefore, that participa- 
tion is no panacea in itself unless children 
understand and take part in the democratic 
process. Hand in hand with pupil partici- 
pation goes a concerted effort to give a thor- 
ough understanding of the meaning of de- 
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mocracy. Units on democracy are used in 
many classrooms. Pupils go to the library to 
read biography, essays, poetry, speeches that 
picture clearly the slow and painful growth 
of democratic ideals and the democratic form 
of government. Newspapers are read and 
analyzed to get examples of democratic prac- 
tices in government and in society at large. 
The “‘literature of democracy” is thoroughly 
canvassed by pupils and on the shoulders of 
the librarian falls the responsibility to see 
that the material is at hand and that it is 
used skillfully. 

The emotional appeals of democracy are 
not being neglected. The library, through 
its use of displays, booklists, and exhibits ; 
through guidance in reading of books relat- 
ing to our American heritage, develops an 
appreciation of such democratic values as 
concern for the common good, loyalty to the 
principle of equality of opportunity for all 
men, respect for the dignity and worth of the 
individual. The library in a school, therefore, 
may share effectively in increasing a growing 
commitment to the democratic values. 


“The Problems Approach” 


What happens in a library when the school 
seeks to provide experiences which lead 
toward an increased ability and interest in 
solving present school and social problems? 
Problem solving necessitates the collecting, 
selecting, analyzing, organizing, and evalu- 
ating of information. The “problems ap- 
proach” involves increased use of discussion 
techniques in classes. In many classes unit 
planning is undertaken in subject matter 
fields. This ——— takes pupils out of the 
single textbook into all kinds of resource 
materials: books, pamphlets, bulletins, pic- 
tures, films, recordings, and clippings. 

It is in this process that the library comes 
to be truly effective. Can pupils acquire the 
basic skills necessary to use library materials 
adequately? In large schools it is difficult 
for the librarian to give this instruction. 
However, she may encourage teachers to out- 
line and describe sources of information 
when assignments are undertaken which 
necessitate the use of library materials. In 
the library she will direct pupils so that they 
will get the information which is adequate 
and pertinent. 

The fact that school administrators are 
appointing teachers as full-time “resource 
people” in the school should be carefully 
weighed by the library profession. The 
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trained librarian is the logical person for 
this work, but the librarian needs to be so 
well grounded in teaching techniques and 
procedures that she can actually share respon- 
sibility with the teacher in planning units of 
work and in making resource materials avail- 
able. In some of the schools pees 
in the study librarians are building bibliog- 
raphies on many subject matter units. Pupil 
committees are doing a large amount of this 
work under the leadership of the librarian. 
In these schools the teachers are “‘at home in 
the library” and the librarian is ‘at home 
in the classroom.” 


The knowledges, skills, and abilities which 
young people need in the areas of civic, 
political, economic, and social citizenship are 
many. They need skills in reading, listening, 
discussing, and observing in order to examine 
the present structure and functioning of gov- 
ernment. The ability to weigh the evidence, 
to solve problems, to participate intelligently 
in a democratic society is dependent upon 
these skills and understandings. Of primary 
concern to teachers and librarians, therefore, 
is the improvement of reading skills. Young 
people must be able to read with under- 
standing, to organize and select information. 
They must learn to use books and libraries 
efficiently. They must have experiences in 
classrooms and in the library which will 
enable them to acquire skill in the collecting 
of evidence on which to draw conclusions 
and to develop those techniques which make 
for greater proficiency in civic action. 

Developing these skills and techniques is 
the typical obligation of the library. Impor- 
tant as it is, however, it must not be carried 
forward to the exclusion of other important 
aspects of library work. 

The third and fourth major objectives of 
the Citizenship Education Study present ad- 
ditional opportunities to the school library. 
Can the library improve democratic human 
relationships? Can the librarian share re- 
sponsibility for meeting the basic human 
needs of boys and girls? The library itself 
conveys good social atmosphere. In most 
schools the library is a beautiful room. With 
book-lined shelves, exhibits, displays of chil- 
dren’s work, posters, and attractive lists, the 
room itself invites relaxation and comfort. 
The personality of the librarian should con- 
tribute to this atmosphere. In the library 
children are largely freed of the pressures 
which assignments and classroom procedures 

(Continued on page 672) 
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Qar00r librarians, just who is to blame 

for the bad combinations of library and 
study hall too often found from Maine to 
California and from the Canadian Border to 
the Gulf of Mexico? Are you librarians, like 
teachers, denied freedom of speech, or are 
you just too timid to let your principal and 
superintendent know what a good library is 
like? School administrators understand the 
work of the teachers under them, but it is still 
true that most of them finished grade and 
high schools where good libraries did not 
exist. In contrast to the many teachers, the 
school librarian is a lone voice. Perhaps this 
accounts for the fact that a great proportion 
of school libraries have not caught up with 
the vision of a generation ago. 


Over thirty years ago that pioneer school 
librarian, Martha Wilson, gave clear concepts 
of what school libraries should be like. The 
tangible results of her teachings are seen on 
the Iron Range of northern Minnesota and in 
scattered libraries throughout the country. 


In these challenging times, physics and 
chemistry texts of thirty years ago would not 
be used. Oh no! Laboratories for these sub- 
jects, so important in shaping weapons of 
warfare, must be up to date. But school li- 
braries, definitely potential laboratories of 
peace—they and their contents may be obso- 
lete. If war and peace are made in the minds 
of men, why haven’t the proper tools been 
made available long since? Or, if they are 
available why should they be so hidden in a 
mass of deadwood that young people will 
never find them ? 


The best of our country’s magazines, con- 
taining up-to-the-minute ideas which are the 
germs of future books, should be easily avail- 
able for the young adults. And so should the 
many thoughtfully written books which con- 
tribute to a clearer understanding of the 
world’s problems. 

Can't these tools be found in the library- 
study-hall setup? It is possible, but it is like- 
ly that they will not be. Where the school 
economizes by such a physical combination it 
often (though of course not always) econo- 
mizes regarding the training of the librarian 
and the penny-wise selection of books. 





* Former library school teacher. 
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Who Is to Blame? 


By Greta Lagro Potter * 









Only once during many years of observing 
school libraries have I seen in a large school 
a harmoniously working library which also 
served as a study hall. That was in Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, where a wise school princi- 
pal and librarians planned carefully together. 
Sufficient numbers of trained helpers moved 
about the library, assisting students in refer- 
ence work and meeting their reading needs 
intelligently. 

The chances are great that the librarian 
who has to take charge of a study hall will 
become a veritable dragon, threatening pun- 
ishment if anyone prevents hearing a pin 
drop. Lacking is the ‘hum of industry” with 
each person unselfconsciously tending to his 
own business and moving about to satisfy his 
reading needs, and really reading after hav- 
ing found the right material. 


Ideal Situation 


Could one find a situation like the follow- 
ing in the usual study-hall-library? One time, 
about two weeks after Lincoln’s birthday, my 
library science class dropped in at Dilworth 
Elementary School in Pittsburgh. The fifth 
grade was having a library period. The li- 
brarian questioned the little ten- and eleven- 
year-old children, “Where can material on 
Abraham Lincoln be found?” Up went the 
hands everywhere. 

“The 900’s, the 800’s, the 0’s, 300’s, 400’s, 
story books.” 

“But what books in each division?” 

“In the 900’s, biographies and histories.” 

“In the 800’s, plays and poems.” 

“In the 400’s, in the dictionaries.” 

“In encyclopedias.” 

“In the 300’s, books on government and 
holidays.” 

“Can you find Lincoln in these books and 
show the visitors just where?” 

After a few minutes of searching card cata- 
logs, indexes, and tables of contents there 
came a procession of fifth-graders. One actu- 
ally lugged a huge dictionary opened to the 
lines in the biographical section. Others car- 
ried the proper volumes of different sets of 
encyclopedias, one had a play about Lincoln, 
another a poem, another a history book, 
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another a collective biography—each opened 
to the proper page. The library science stu- 
dents were open-mouthed, for only one had 
been accustomed to libraries in either elemen- 
tary or high school. 

No librarian can afford to be a study hall 
watchdog. To be sure, there are occasional 
personalities who manage nicely without be- 
ing disagreeable, without making students 
self- or attendant-conscious. But success in 
administration should not be a matter of per- 
sonality; success should be made easier be- 
cause of the physical setup in a library 
planned to function as a library should. 

Sometimes it seems that the very excellence 
of our professional periodicals has one great 
disadvantage. Librarians let off steam in them 
rather than in the other educational and more 
general magazines which are seen by school 
administrators and nonacademic groups. 
These groups need to appreciate more fully 
the value of libraries. 

Courageously and persistently librarians 
should inform superintendents and princi- 
pals regarding their aims and ideas, and the 
value of conforming to carefully thought-out 
standards set up by regional accrediting agen- 
cies regarding: proper location, the physical 
equipment, organization, administration, 
book selection, teaching the use of books and 
libraries, and relation to faculty and students. 
(The Southern Association standards are 
quite definite.) Librarians should fight the 
temptation of administrators to evade region- 
al standards and to economize unwisely in the 
school library. 

Every time a new school building is to be 
built in a community the librarian should 
swing into action and tackle everyone con- 
nected with the project. Because hers is a 
lone voice it should be loud and persistent. 
The public should be taken into her confi- 
dence through newspapers and radio, also 
the school board, the principal, the superin- 
tendent, and the architect. Make certain that 
the architect is library-conscious and knows 
enough to turn to state and national library 
agencies for good een Too often school 
men and architects know no more about the 
planning of a school library than the average 
man knows about planning his wife’s kitchen. 


Librarians, you are not performing your 
civic duty completely unless you are doing 
your best to see that libraries are properly 
planned for efficient management and book 
service to the boys and girls who in a few 
years will have the fate of the world in their 
hands. 
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IT HAPPENED ONE FRIDAY 


I arrived at my desk; it was seven forty-five. 

In swarmed the kids like bees to a hive. 

All day they buzzed round me with questions so 
varied, 

Up, down, round and round, my beleaguered mind 
scurried, 

“Who wrote Lorna Doone?” ‘Will you sign my 
green slip? 

I hate to miss school, but my folks took a trip.” 

“I need some material on foreign relations.” 

‘Do you have a book of familiar quotations?” 

“I want to read Smoky, is it always out?” 

“Will you kindly tell me what Main Street's 
about ?”’ 

“What is a classic?’ ‘May I borrow two pins?” 

“Please tell us the time when assembly begins.” 

‘May I go to my locker?” “I want Mendel’s 
laws.” 

“My topic’s inflation—the effect and the cause.” 

“I talked with a teacher, that's why I am late.” 

“Just where do I look for a copyright date?” 

“Will you find me a picture of an evergreen tree ?”’ 

“I need an example of a good simile.” 

“Must I pay for this book? The cause was our 


pup; 

Before I could grab it, he got it chewed up!” 

“Can you find for me a favorite poem?” 

“I'm writing a speech about school and the home.” 

“For the last book you checked me I'm grateful to 
you; 

I thought it so good I made Mom read it too.” 

“Do you know the difference between sit and set?” 

“I need Emily Post or some etiquette.” 

“We're having a party and want some new games.” 

“Bill Cody's checked out, do you have Jesse 
James?” 

“Shakespeare is my topic, do you have him in 
here?” 

“Just where is that play called No More Frontier?” 

“Why can’t we whisper? We're talking our les- 
sons— 

The UNO, its charter and sessions.” 

“Does chromium begin with a ¢ or a £?” 

“‘My assignment for Tuesday is on TVA.” 

“Who was that old king so renowned for his 
wealth?” 

“Debaters we are and our question is health.” 

“I can’t find Poticelli, though I hunt and I hunt.” 

“We're the program committee and need a good 
stunt.” 

“A diagram, please, of the lungs of a frog.” 

“Why can’t I find verbs in the card catalog?” 

“Sorry to disturb, didn’t mean to talk loud, 

Will you find me a picture of a cumulus cloud?” 


Without lull or surcease—six hours endless stream, 
I cudgeled my brain—tried hard not to scream. 
When the hands on the clock said three thirty-one, 
Pronto! they departed. I was left all alone. 

The books scattered round me were a vast disarray. 
I began to restore them Dewey Decimal way. 

In walked a teacher, fatigued with much care; 
Wearily she sighed as she dropped to a chair, 

“It’s so peaceful in here, quiet, orderly too— 

But how do you stand it with nothing to do?” 


RUTH STREET, Librarian 
High School Library 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
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Westward Ho-w! 


OR 


OUT WHERE THE BEST BEGINS 
By Elizabeth R. Ord * 


Now that the luxury of travel is again a 

pleasant reality, ey are being formu- 
lated, all over the land, by convention-bound 
librarians, destination—San Francisco. The 
itineraries are the kind travel agents dream 
about. The scenic grandeur of the West, the 
cities and towns en route, and the sophisti- 
cated and cosmopolitan appeal of the Golden 
Gate should make even the most jaded trav- 
eler among us eager to dust off the luggage 
and start singing again that old refrain, 
“California, here I come.” 

Anticipation is half the fun of any trip. 
‘Read before you go” may sound like a tired 
old bromide intended for the uninitiated 
among the reading public. But every smart 
librarian knows that the informed traveler 
is the intelligent traveler. There is more to 
any place than meets the eye, and many facts 
once known slip easily into limbo. A re- 
fresher course usually pays high dividends, 
and travel is no exception. For some this 
may even be a first trip west. That sounds 
like a good excuse to “throw in the book.” 
So—look where you're going. 

With the whole map to choose from, 
varied itineraries each have their lure. But 
let’s see what lies along the route of “The 
Library Special,’’ convention train from New 
York. Travelers from the East will find the 
journey to St. Louis no small trip in itself. 
One quick glance at any map reveals a vast 
inland empire lying across their route. This 
is the region of steel and automobiles, of 
sprawling cities and quiet university towns. 
The Middle West is fortunate to have such 
an astute writer as Graham Hutton turn a 
skilled and penetrating eye in its direction. 
This modern Bryce in his book Midwest at 
Noon takes the pulse of America’s heart-land 
with all the extremes and paradoxes of its 
maturing growth. Walter Havighurst’s re- 
cent offering Land of Promise is in reality a 
rediscovery of the Middle West. It is in- 
terpretive history, streamlined and buoyant, 
written with zest and a great feeling for the 





* Assistant in charge of Travel Information Service, 
Division of History, Biography and Travel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library. 
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present as well as for the past. In a personal 
and satisfying book, Pleasant Valley, Louis 
Bromfield contemplates the good life among 
the rolling hills of his native Ohio. Just as 
mid-America looms large on the map so does 
the product of its literary sons in the field 
of regional literature. There is much to be 
seen in this crossroads city on the banks of 
the Mississippi. It would be helpful to have 
an illustrated brochure ahead of time, which 
may be secured by writing to the “Visit 
St. Louis” Information Bureau, 511 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Kansas City, like St. Louis, feels the im- 
print and the power of one of America’s 
mighty rivers. Have you read Stanley Ves- 
tal’s book, The Missouri, in the “Rivers’’ 
Series? Turbulent and unpredictable, the 
Missouri cuts its way for 2,500 miles through 
seven states. Its story is the living history of 
the old West. But its character and identity 
are as strong today as they ever were, for the 
Missouri is no ordinary river. 


Going into Colorado and the heart of the 
majestic Rockies, the trip through the Royal 
Gorge and the crossing of the Continental 
Divide should both be daylight experiences. 
Nowhere are there more spectacular feats of 
railroad engineering than through the tower- 
ing passes and the mighty tunnels in the 
Rocky Mountains. 


In Utah, the terrain changes rapidly from 
mountains and canyons to desert and low- 
lying mesas. This promised land of the Mor- 
mon pioneers offers much to intrigue the im- 
agination. Maurine Whipple's beautifully il- 
lustrated book This Is the Place: Utah, ex- 
plores the warp and the woof of Mormonism 
in careful and sympathetic view. The “Amer- 
ican Folkway’ Series has been greatly en- 
riched by Wallace Stegner’s Mormon Coun- 
try, an informal, anecdotal profile of Utah 
and the Mormons. Vardis Fisher's powerful 
and dramatic novel, Children of God, is a re- 
capitulation of the growth, the persecution 
and the heroism of the Mormon sect and its 
migration across the western plains. The Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce will be 
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happy to send you one of its attractive fold- 
ers upon request. If you have time for sight- 
seeing, save the noon hour for the famous 
organ recital in the Mormon Tabernacle. A 
circle tour of the Great Salt Lake includes a 
stop at Saltair Beach and a chance for a swim 
in the water that never lets you down! 


In the red hills of southern Utah are two 
of America’s most spectacular and awe- 
inspiring national parks. At this point you 
might reach for the first volume of Irving 
Melbo’s Our Country's National Parks. Or, 
if you are not already supplied with Uncle 
Sam's excellent series of pamphlets on the 
parks, write today. This is a series from 
A to Z (Acadia to Zion) and a “must” for 
any library, large or small. Send your request 
to the Director, National Park Service, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. Be sure 
to ask, too, for a copy of the descriptive, il- 
lustrated booklet, Glimpses of Our National 
Parks. A third approach to this region of 
wonders is the first volume in a striking new 
series Look at America: the Southwest, by 
the editors of Look magazine. This practical 
book of pictures and prose scans a scenic area 
that is big and rich and vigorous and youth- 
ful, boasting a romantic and lusty past. 


Have you ever visited a National Forest? 
You will on this trip. Zion National Park's 
multicolored cliffs are so startling in their ef- 
fect that they scarcely seem real. Temples and 
peaks stab straight into the sky and none 
is more impressive than the Great White 
Throne. From Zion the Mt. Carmel High- 
way, a remarkable road built inside a solid 
cliff with six galleries affording views of un- 
rivaled color and beauty, stretches to Kaibab 
National Forest. To the Indians Kaibab 
means “the mountain lying down,” their 
name for the great forested plateau north of 
the Grand Canyon. One writer says of Kai- 
bab, “It’s big game country, big timber coun- 
try, big grazing country and big scenery coun- 
try, all in one package.”’ Here in the Kaibab, 
more than 20,000 deer roam at peace through 
a former hunting ground of the Indians. 

In a region where superlatives are the rule 
rather than the exception, we may probably 
say with complete justification that the Grand 
Canyon is the world’s most wonderful spec- 
tacle. Artists have vied with one another to 

tuate it on canvas. John Burroughs has 
called it the Divine Abyss. The cosmic gran- 
deur, the immensity of the great chasm, and 
the shifting rainbow colors have been de- 
scribed by literary giants the world over. Ed- 
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win Corle’s recent book, Listen, Bright Angel 
is a word-panorama of the Grand Canyon 
country and a happy combination of history, 
legend, and lore. By way of direct contrast 
there is John Wesley Powell’s great travel 
classic, First through the Grand Canyon. This 
is a firsthand account of the pioneer explora- 
tion of the Colorado River in 1869-1870. To- 
day, visitors to the canyon may see Powell’s 
great feat commemorated in bronze. As in 
the other parks, hotel facilities at the Grand 
Canyon have a pleasing air of western in- 
formality. 


California 


California is many things to many people. 
To the visitor it is the golden strand and the 
vacation mecca—the land of beach resorts 
and movie stars, of the Mojave Desert and 
the giant Redwoods, of the Imperial Valley 
and the Mission Trails, of the High Sierras 
and the Golden Gate. To those of us who 
work with books it is the world of Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain, of Helen Hunt Jackson and 
Frank Norris, of Gertrude Atherton and Joa- 
quin Miller, of Steinbeck and Saroyan. 

California Lure by Evelyn Neuenburg is a 
handsome, pictorial introduction to all as- 
pects of contemporary California. Superior 
camera methods combined with an interest- 
ing text make this a traveler's delight. The 
new edition of Aubrey Drury’s fine book, 
California, is an admirable choice for a one- 
volume coverage of this fabulous empire. If 
readability is any criterion, this book should 
be high on anyone’s list. 


To plan your time carefully, let the All- 
Year Club of Southern California render 
some of its valuable assistance. Its folder 
What to Do and Sée in Southern California 
offers practical suggestions for visitors of 
every bent. Ask, too, for the pamphlet 
Southern California, an illustrated hotel, 
resort, and ranch directory. The address 
is 629 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, 
California. The Los Angeles County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California, stands ready, willing, 
and able to assist you with the resources of an 
excellent Information Bureau. Los Angeles, 
dynamic, versatile, and a glamour girl among 
cities has, in spite of its youth, a mellow and 
interesting heritage. Carey McWilliams in 
Southern California Country explores and 
appraises the forces that have made Los 
Angeles what it is. But we're bound for 
A.L.A. and San Francisco is calling. 
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Serene, indifferent of Fate, 
Thou sittest at the Western Gate, 


sang Bret Harte in praise of San Francisco. 

This great and gay metropolis, city of the 
forty-niners and the Vigilantes, makes an in- 
sistent appeal to all comers. Here Telegraph 
Hill, Fisherman’s Wharf, and Chinatown be- 
come realities. Here the hard working little 
cable-cars climb the precipitous slopes of Nob 
Hill. Here the ferryboats ply their way 
across the bay. Here stand the great bridges 
as sentinels. 


In San Francisco let a map be your good 
companion. You can procure one that is de- 
tailed and on large scale by writing to the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 333 
Pine Street, San Francisco, California. An 
enterprising and nonprofit organization, Cal- 
ifornians, Inc., issues an excellent, detailed, 
and illustrated guide, The Chapter in Your 
Life Entitled San Francisco. Send ten cents 
in coin to 703 Market Street, San Francisco 3, 
California. A popular and practical feature 
of this 112-page book is a shopping and res- 
taurant directory. And who isn’t interested 
in good food? The epicure’s darling and the 
gourmet’s delight, San Francisco offers tan- 
talizing and inventive cookery. Why not let 
Duncan Hines take this trip with you? Ad- 
ventures in Good Eating offers ample and 
rewarding possibilities. 

San Francisco has fared well at the hands 
of most writers. Rudyard Kipling wrote en- 
thusiastically of her charms as did Oscar 
Wilde and Algernon Swinburne. Gertrude 
Atherton has recently taken an affectionate 
and searching glance at her native city in 
what she calls a wayward biography, My San 
Francisco. One chapter entitled “San Fran- 
cisco Bookstores,” and another, “Our Liter- 
ati,” will probably have a special appeal for 
most of us. Elizabeth Potter’s San Francisco 
Skyline is a dependable and informative vol- 
ume. Charles Dobie offers a significant ex- 
pression of an alien people with transplanted 
traditions in San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
And for diversion and fun in high places, 
there is Margaret Parton’s Laughter on the 
Hill. 

Judging from advance reports of enter- 
prising committee members, the 1947 A.L.A. 
conference promises to be a vital and stimu- 
lating session. There is no more profitable 
pursuit in any profession than an integrated 
exchange of ideas. But, like all good things, 
there must come an end. But your travels 
are not over yet! If possible, the route for 
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your trip home should be entirely different 
from the way out. How would you like to 
return by way of the Canadian Rockies with 
a stopover at Banff and Lake Louise? Or 
does Yellowstone or Mexico City appeal? 
This is one cf those times when you write 
your own ticket—and look up your owr 
books ! 


CAN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
IMPROVE CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued from page 667) 


of necessity place upon them. They may move 
about the room looking at displays and ex- 
hibits and browsing among books. They may 
sit with friends. They share with the pupil 
library staff the responsibility of keeping the 
room orderly and quiet. They help each other 
in their search for materials and recommend 
favorite books to one another. In conference 
rooms they work cooperatively with others in 
planning class activities and in searching for 
desired materials. Such a situation offers 
choice opportunity for sharing, for individual 
responsibility, for mutual helpfulness, for 
giving children a feeling of belonging, for 
“groupness.”” The librarian must, however, 
be thoroughly committed to the values in- 
herent in such a situation and must organize 
and administer the library so that this demo- 
cratic process will have a chance to work. 

Similarly, she can use to great advantage 
the individual contacts which she makes with 
boys and girls in the library. Children need 
love and affection; they need success and 
some feeling of prestige; more particularly 
does the child who is rejected and isolated 
by his group need the consideration and ap- 
proval of some adult. The librarian with an 
understanding of the needs and interests of 
the individual child has a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for guidance. She can use the vast re- 
sources of books and other printed materials 
to develop and widen his interests and to give 
him the security which comes from his associ- 
ation with the thoughts and deeds of those 
who have shared in the building of our herit- 
age. Quite possibly it is in a situation where 
basic human needs are met and good human 
relationships are encouraged that an under- 
standing of, belief in, and action toward 
democratic ideals will be fostered. 

Can the school library contribute to the 
citizenship program in a school? Evidence 
would appear to support an affirmative 
answer. 
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The Little Art Gallery 


By Elizabeth S. Bricker * 


é 7s there a new show upstairs ?”’ The child 

was standing at the foot of the stairs 
near by, leading to the Little Art Gallery, but 
the little girl was just three years old, hardly 
old enough to be interested in a new art show. 
But the “new show” had become a part of her 
frequent visits to the library with her parents. 
Not only did she exchange her books for a 
new set of preschool picture and story books, 
she also included in her visit the view of the 
new art show in the North Canton, Ohio, 
School District Library. 


A small select group of people with special 
interests in art would be attracted to an art 
gallery ; but if that kind of project is made ac- 
cessible, inviting, and combined with other 
cultural interests, a large proportion of the 
community make the art gallery a regular and 
a pleasant habit. Sometimes the visits are 
combined with regular trips to the library, 
other times a special visit is made to see a par- 
ticular art show. The age-groups and types 
of patrons who come are as varied as they 
can be. Nor is the patronage limited to the 
local scene; visitors from the surrounding 
communities are numerous. 

The shows are varied in theme and origin, 
but a high quality is constantly maintained: 
prints by famous masters from the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, one- man shows of national re- 
pute, photographic shows of unusual quality, 
local talent shows. Media of expression are 
varied as well: oils, water color, sepia, pho- 
tography, etchings, handcraft, etc. 

The May show is an annual event which 
is the big affair of the year in the Little Art 
Gallery. It is purely a local talent show to 
which everyone working in oils, water color, 
handcrafts, portraiture, photography, etc., is 
invited to contribute. The show is opened to 
the general public only after the grand pre- 
view night to which the artists and their 
friends are invited. 

In preparation for the annual May show 
last year, special murals depicting a large va- 
riety of circus animals were made in a space 
about fourteen inches high directly above the 
five-foot shelving and carried out around the 
entire children’s room. The murals were 





* Librarian, North Canton, Ohio, School District Li- 
brary. 
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judged of unusual merit and given the first 
prize award in pastels. 





Animal murals were carried out around 
the entire children’s room. 


Naturally, the animal theme could not be 
disregarded when plans for the juvenile sum- 
mer reading were made. Two members of 
the staff carried out an elaborate project based 
on the circus theme. A grandstand with tiers 
provided for seats was set up on a table in an 
appropriate sawdust setting with the custom- 
ary booths and tents scattered about. To ob- 
tain a seat in the grandstand, the children 
read the ten books customarily required for 
summer reading. Sixty of the two hundred 
enrolled for the summer reading completed 
their lists. 

After the children returned to schooi, this 
informal combination of art and reading was 
brought to an end; but the Little Art Gal- 
lery will furnish a renewed source of interest 
each month for all our people, ranging in age 
and interest from the three-year-old youngster 
with her, ‘‘Is there a new show upstairs?” to 
the true connoisseur of things artistic. 





The summer reading project continued 
and developed the animal theme in an 
elaborate circus project. 
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Let’s Read 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING READING OF 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Pirates 


N that mine of information, the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, we came upon a “Pirate Treasure 
Chest” that could be adapted to our use. The chil- 
dren's room was decorated with posters and pirate 
cutouts, all emphasizing the theme of buried treas- 
ure. An antique red chest held “jewels” of colored 
cellophane in each of which was folded a slip of 
cryptic verse directing the reader to shelves marked 
in corresponding color, ruby for history, amethyst 
for biography, etc. A pirate captain, adorned with 
red jacket and wide sash, strings of gaudy beads, 
and big earrings (made from curtain rings), 
guarded the chest so that the children could not fill 
their pockets with the tempting bright jewels. 
There was great rivalry for the pirate captain's job 
and the honor was bestowed in turn day after day 
on a long line of applicants. The club’s success 
far exceeded expectations, both in enrollment and 
in percentage of children who were not natural 
readers. From that time we have emphasized the 
fun of reading and have called the club a reading 
game. Each year the club theme is carefully de- 
veloped, personal announcements are made during 
the final week of school in all grades of public and 
parochial schools from first through eighth, and 
newspaper publicity is arranged. Enthusiastic 
word-of-mouth advertising by the children does the 

rest. 

MABEL C, Wo tcortr, Librarian 

Hanover, Pennsylvania, Public Library 


Construction 


Wwe reconstruction beginning in Europe, it 
seemed the logical time to build, and be- 
cause of the calculated destruction of books and li- 
braries, a library model was indicated. A friend 
with architectural training fashioned a model of 
this library from two large cartons, with an inside 
frame to prevent warping. Members of the staff 
covered it with plain tan-colored wallpaper, put in 
cellophane windows, and made a dome of bits of 
colored cellophane and added other features char- 
acteristic of this building. Strips of tan-colored 
passe partout were marked off to indicate bricks 
and as the children read books their names were 
printed on the bricks, each brick indicating a book. 
Thus, the child that read five books contributed 
five bricks to the erection of the library, the child 
that read ten books had ten bricks, etc. 

To encourage the slow readers to reach the half- 
way point, a little ceremony accompanied the fifth 
book. From a portion of the book fund converted 
into nickels and dimes, a child in grades one 
through four was given ‘a nickel to drop down the 
chimney of the library model. When enough 
nickels had accumulated to buy a book, the names 
of these children were printed inside the cover and 
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the book put on display before it circulated. Read- 
ers from fifth through eighth grades were given a 
dime to drop down the chimney and books were 
bought and names printed in the same way. There 
were proud youngsters in our children’s department 
with a feeling of ownership in their library. For 
those that read ten books and earned a diploma 
there was a different ceremony. To fit the little 
bookcases in the furnished model we made small 
“books” of folded colored paper, a different color 
for each grade. The diploma winner was given 
one of these with his name printed inside and he 
himself put it on the shelf of the tiny bookcase. 
Thus he had not only helped to build the library 
with his “bricks” but he had also helped to stock 
the shelves with “books.” 

When the club closed, the middle of September, 
the lists of ten books submitted by diploma win- 
ners were carefully evaluated by grades. Those 
who had the best lists received a further award, a 
certificate of merit. This is a document, slightly 
larger than the diploma with an illustration tying 
in with the theme of the club. These certificates 
are made by the staff with occasional help from 
friends. The children consider it a great honor to 
receive a certificate and the hope of getting one in- 
fluences their selection of books. 

This seems a more desirable means of raising 
the standard of book selection than to conduct a 
reading club on stricter lines. This allows wide 
range of choice. 

To sum up important points: 

Our clubs are keyed to the slow reader. With 
only ten books necessary for a diploma even the 
slowest reader has a chance. 

By emphasizing the fun of reading the child 
who is not a natural reader is interested. 

The coveted “certificate of merit” award is an 
incentive for careful book selection. 

Proof: 

The clubs have increased in membership in 15 
years from 112 to 828 (Hanover’s population is 
13,076). 
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Teachers and school superintendent approve 
wholeheartedly. Teachers encourage pupils to join 
and they will check on certain slow pupils during 
the summer. 

Gain: 

Increased itterest among parents who bring in 
their offspring because “the teacher said Johnnie 
ought to read this summer,”” or who are impelled 
to accompany their children to see for themselves 
what has inspired the enthusiasm for books. 

A heightened sense of ownership in the library 
by the children. 

The great satisfaction of having aided children 
who were not interested in reading and conse- 
quently were retarded in school. 

MABEL C. Woxcortt, Librarian 
Hanover, Pennsylvania, Public Library 





Cherokee Indian Reading Club 


— interest of the boys and girls in Indians and 
the fact that tourists like local color caused us 
to base our summer reading program on Indians. 
The purpose was to introduce our boys and girls to 
the library through the use of the children’s room, 
to aid them in a better selection of books, to bring 
about a better understanding of our neighbors, the 
Cherokee Indians, by the study of their history, 
legends, crafts, customs, etc., and a more thorough 
knowledge of the work at the Cherokee Indian Res- 
ervation in the adjoining county. 

A special bookmark was sent out the last week of 
school. Each boy and girl in the reading club was 
required to read ten books, one of which had to be 
about Indians. All books had to be approved by the 
librarian. After the first book was read and an oral 
report given, an Indian Head with the child’s name 
was placed on the bulletin board. Feathers of dif- 
ferent colors represented the number of books read 
and the child’s Indian Head was advanced in dif- 
ferent groups until he became a Chieftain. Then it 
was placed on the large bulletin board in the main 
library room along with all the pictures of the 
Cherokee Reservation. Very quickly Indian Heads 
took the place, crowding the reference room, the 
children’s room, the stairway, and the main library 
to its capacity. 

Five powwow sessions were held in Waynesville. 
The final powwow was held at the Cherokee Reser- 
vation. Parents and friends took the boys and girls 
over, with a total of 105 people making the trip. It 
included a tour of the school, crafts, a picnic lunch, 
and a program in the afternoon. To be eligible for 
the trip oral and written reports were required and 
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the attendance at as many powwow sessions as pos- 
sible. Eighty-nine were entitled to go and to receive 
reading certificates. 

The children’s room was decorated with pictures 
and friezes of Indian life. A list of the Indian 
books according to grade-level was prepared and 
posted. In order to recognize the books easily, 
stars were placed on the book card and on the 
pocket of each book, 

Any interested summer visitors were invited to 
attend the special powwow sessions and a number 
of visitors’ children were members of the club. A 
record was kept of every powwow session and pic- 
tures appeared in the local paper. 

Interesting results keep coming to our attention: 
one child wrote a musical composition following 
one of the powwows, another tried out craft ideas, 
and two old Indian prints have been sent to us by a 
summer visitor. Needless to say Indian books are 
still in great demand. 


MARGARET JOHNSTON, Librarian 
Haywood County Public Library 
Waynesville, North Carolina 


A Trip with Magazines 


UR students and teachers enjoyed filling in the 
blanks of this hidden title contest applied to 
magazines. A list of the magazines to be used, 
alphabetically arranged, appeared at the end of the 
“story.” 

Seventeen years ago while John and Julia were 
leaving Europe for the shores of America, they met 
a Highway Traveler who was taking a Holiday. It 
was almost Time for them to eat lunch, so they 
asked the American if he would have lunch with 
them. This man whom they met told them he was 
on his way to see a friend of his, a Christian Science 
Monitor in the United States. While they were 
eating, a plane came Fijing over. Julia said that 
John had had a high Scholastic record in school. 

When they landed in the States, they bought a 
car, so they would not have to travel by bus or 
train. As they were riding along the road Julia 
said to John, “We can live a new Life in these 
United States, can’t we?” Later on they came to 
the big city of New York. Times were good for 
them. They called at the Wilson Library. Bulletins 
were there about health, called Hygeia. ‘Do you 
think,” asked Julia, “that the Reader's Digest all 
that they are reading here?” 


Here they also met a man who talked so much 
about science they called him the Scientific Amer- 
ican. They learned from him too about the Na- 
tional Geographic situation throughout the world. 
They decided then that the state of Florida offered 
the greatest opportunities so they set out on a Flor- 
ida Highway. When they had gone forty miles or 
so farther, the car stopped, but they soon had it 
fixed by two Popular Mechanics. They paid these 
men and started along their way once more. As 
they drove along they could see the many homes 
being erected and felt that Building America must 
be one of the aims of the people. John and Julia 
bought a home soon for Julia always had liked 
Good Housekeeping. John went to the bank 
where his friends were Banking their money and 
put his in also. 

NELLIE WEBSTER KITCHEN, Librarian 
Hernando High School 
Brooksville, Florida 
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Peoria Star 


Operations—Summer Reading 


HE aviation theme was carried out in last sum- 
mer’s reading club in Peoria, Illinois. A small 
model airport and landing field were constructed. 
Each child reading five books received a small 
wooden plane with his name on it. This plane was 
kept at the airport all during the summer, but was 
given to the reader when school opened in Septem- 
ber. 

For each additional five books read, an insignia 
was placed on the plane. For example, when ten 
books were read, a blue or red star was put on the 
wing; five more, a flag, etc. To be sure the books 
were really read, each reader gave short oral reports 
on the books as he returned them. A file was kept 
for each member and a careful record of each book 
read was made. Personal achievement was stressed 
rather than competition, and the children were re- 
minded, too, that summer is time for play in the 
fresh air and sunshine. 

Two library tables were pushed together to make 
the airport. They were then covered with brown 
wrapping paper which was thumbtacked down. 
Space for the buildings and the landing strips was 
then ruled off. To simulate green grass, green 
paint was stippled on with an ordinary paintbrush. 
Landing lights outlining the landing strips and 
edges of the field were made of penny-box matches 
cut in two and the heads dipped into aluminum 
paint. These were pushed down on thumbtacks 
which had been pushed through narrow strips of 
brown paper which were pasted down on the land- 
ing field. 

The next problem was the buildings. Since this 
was to be a large municipal airport, two hangars 
and a terminal were designed. Two oblong card- 
board boxes, a six-sided hatbox, several pieces of 
light flexible cardboard, and some transparent 
plastic were the materials used. The hatbox was 
cut in two and the bottom used for the terminal. 
A control tower with many windows was made of 
the light cardboard and fastened to the top of the 
terminal with cellulose tape. The plastic material 
was cut into squares and glued under the openings 
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cut for the windows. The hangars were made of 
the two oblong boxes with their curved roofs made 
of the light cardboard. All the buildings were 
coated with aluminum paint. Doors and windows 
(except in the control tower) were drawn on with 
a ruler and a sharp pencil. Small wooden sticks, 
painted aluminum, were thumbtacked to the tops 
of the buildings to support the arrow-shaped, card- 
board weather vane and the windsocks which were 
made of tiny pieces of thin white paper. The wind- 
socks were tied on to the sticks with white thread. 
A small American flag on a wooden stick was stuck 
into a piece of an eraser which was then glued to 
the paper in front of the terminal. 

Shrubbery was bits of old sponge, painted green 
and glued around the buildings and the flag pole. 
The letters spelling the name of the airport and 
the direction arrow were cut out of green paper 
and pasted on the roofs of the hangars. The bulle- 
tin board back of the airport also carried out the 
aviation theme and provided extra landing space 
for the planes when the airport became crowded. 

Materials used for the planes were purchased at 
a hobby shop, and consisted of quarter-inch and 
flat, paper-thin strips of balsa. A razor blade and 
a small penknife were used to make the bodies of 
the planes which were about 5” long. Slits were 
cut in each end to hold the wings and tail pieces. 
The wings were about 534” long and 1” wide with 
slanted ends. The strip for the tail was about 
3” long and 1” wide. The rudder which fitted into 
the slit in the top of the body was square on one 
end but slanted on the other. Its dimefisions were 
about 1” by 134” on the longest side. 

A small table with child-size chairs was placed 
beside the airport. Here the supplies for the read- 
ing club were kept and the brief book reports given. 
The total cost in actual money was very small, but 
the reading gain for the boys and girls was great. 

HORTENSE MCCLARENCE, Children’s 
Room Assistant 
Peoria, Illinois, Public Library 


Hidden Book Title Contest 
A dg Jane Eyre lived on Green Dolphin 


Street, she was always gossiping with shose 
other people who lived on Main Street. In these 
frequent conversations she often referred to the 
time so well remembered by all her family when 
her papa put on the gauntlet which had belonged 
to her grandfather and went out to challenge the 
King’s general to a duel on the windswept shore 
of northern England. Since her papa was a preach- 
er, this was a queer thing for him to do; but he 
believed that it was all right for him to leave her 
to heaven and pursue his own interest occasionally. 
He was never afraid of anything for he maintained 
that with one foot in heaven, he would not be 
harmed since only the righteous for whom the bell 
tolls die. 

Papa was not disturbed by his immortal wife 
who had one magnificent obsession—her beauty— 
which kept her occupied. She dismissed her hus- 
band’s problems by saying, “And now tomorrow 
we shall talk with papa about these frivolous and 
sinful adventures.” Then when tomorrow came 
she would excuse herself by saying, “Well, since 
tomorrow is forever we shall be in no hurry about 
rebuking him.” So he was left alone to make the 
quest for a chivalrous knight, the green witch, or 
perhaps dragon seed. 
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Often in the evenings he would lay aside the 
robe of his priestly office and like the apostle walk 
along the highways or in the beautiful woods with 
no one following in Ais steps to molest him. He 
was not even disturbed by the thought that Jane 
was home worrying about her prodigal parents. 

PEARL NIx, County Librarian 
White County, Cleveland, Georgia 


Hidden Title Contest 


HIDDEN TITLE CONTEST was designed 

to interest readers in grades four to eight who 
already make good use of library books, rather than 
as an effort to attract new borrowers. It served as 
stimulation to reading for a child to hunt for titles 
of books. An unexpected turn of events was the 
checking with the card catalog by the upper-grade 
children to verify their memory for accuracy of 
title. This was a profitable experience for them, 
following closely as it did their regular class in- 
struction in the use of the catalog. Books were 
awarded to a boy and girl in each of the four 
_— who listed correctly the greatest number of 
titles. 

At the close of the contest the book jackets for 
all titles were arranged in a gay colored pocket on 
the bulletin board alongside a copy of the story 
with the titles underlined. This served to suggest 
further reading to contestants and other young peo- 
ple who were reluctant to enter the contest. 

ALICE B. CUSHMAN, Children’s Li- 
brarian 

Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Public 
Library 





Indian Powwow 


T was not “one little, two little, three little In- 
dians,”” nor even “four little, five little, six little 
Indians,” but a whole crowd of little Indians who 
received Indian headdresses at the Whittemore 
Public Library last summer, after a contest culmi- 
nating in a Saturday powwow. Each feather repre- 
sented a book read. Winners got war bonnets ex- 
tending around the head to the ground with several 
feet of “feathers” trailing along the ground. 

The top winner, Chief Read-Heap-Much, had 
151 books to his credit, and runner-up was Princess 
Star Reader. Other “Indians” who had outstand- 
ing reading records drew for three Good Citizen 
Shields. This group had 50 readers who had read 
50 books each. Sometimes only five or six chil- 
dren’s books were left on the shelf after circulating 
days. 

- Mrs. H. E. Woopwarp, Librarian 

W hittemore, lowa, Public Library 
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Horse Racing 


Hooks racing—with full parental approval— 
was the theme used by the Norfolk Public 
Library for its summer reading club. On a low 
table in the library, a miniature race track was set 
up. It had white fences, hurdles, brightly colored 
pennants, race horses, and riders—all made of 
paper. The track was divided into twelve sections ; 
twelve books read meant one complete lap of the 
race track. Twenty-four books meant a second lap 
of the track and won a blue ribbon for the steed. 
Thirty-six books meant a third lap and won a laurel 
wreath. 

A few of the horses moved like old gray mules, 
but the majority of the horses sped around the 
track as fast as the rules permitted. Never has the 
library launched a reading club project that won 
so much enthusiasm from children and parents 
alike. 

Lois LEACH, Children’s Librarian 
Norfolk, Virginia, Public Library 


Day in the Book Clinic 


_ honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the Queens 
Borough Public Library, the children of the nine 
schools of the Ozone Park Branch put on an enter- 
tainment. The audience was convulsed by the hu- 
mor of the skit, “A Day in the Book Clinic.’ All 
the books talked of the ‘‘sufferings’” they had en- 
dured at the hands of careless borrowers, Tom 
Sawyer was being treated for a broken back, etc. 
A “doctor,” “nurse,” and “ambulance” were in at- 
tendance at the “book clinic.” 
FLORENCE MULLEN, Children’s Librarian 
Ozone Park Branch 
Queens Borough Public Library 


Spanning a Mighty River 


N one of our long tables, we placed the frame- 
work of a bridge which would span “The 
Mighty River of Ignorance” when completed. Un- 
der it, blue crepe paper, ruffled here and there to 
represent waves and ripples, made a very realistic 
river. The “hill” at each end was made of crumbled 
newspapers covered with green tissue paper. A 
few twigs and branches from evergreens stuck in 
here and there made natural-looking trees. Glue 
was run along the lines where the hills and the 
river came together. Into this, sand was sprinkled 
and when the glue dried, the shore line was estab- 
lished. 
On a small table to the left of the bridge there 
were enough silhouettes cut from black construc- 
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tion paper so that each child who joined the club 
could pick the one he wanted to represent himself. 
The bridge was marked off into nine spaces or 
steps. With the first book read and reported, the 
silhouette was placed in space one, and moved for- 
ward a step for each succeeding book finished until 
there were nine completed. 

The table on the right of the bridge was covered 
with maps of the six continents. Each child was 
asked to decide onto which one he wished to jump 
when coming off the bridge and to choose his tenth 
book accordingly. 

The titles of all books read for the club were 
written on the sides of the bridge, together with 
the name of the person reading each. These were 
the stones of which the bridge was built. We 
made little booklets of plain typing paper and gay 
book jackets stapled together and each member 
kept his own record of his summer's reading, as 
well. 

On the closing day, all who succeeded in leaping 
from the bridge onto the continents, met at the li- 
brary for a party which included games both in- 
doors and out, the Vacation Reading Club diplo- 
mas were distributed, and a very successful reading 
project was over. 

Laura D. Crockett, Children’s Librarian 
Chula Vista, California, Public Library 


Treasure Hunt 


T Kit Carson Junior High School, a treasure 
hunt with book clues was carried out very 
successfully by a library club of thirty members. 
The clues were mimeographed on slips of paper, 
a set for each member of the club. Two members 
acted as captains and issued the clues. Everyone 
started with clue number one. As soon as a mem- 
ber had located the book he wrote the title on his 
slip and returned to one of the captains who 
checked it for correctness and issued clue number 
two. This was continued until the final clue was 
reached. Two slips of different colored paper 
were placed in this book, indicating first and second 
prizes. 
The books were distributed about the library in 
unusual places, though all were in plain sight. 
About two thirds of the group finished in the 
time allotted. Candy was passed as a consolation 
to those who did not receive the prizes. 


CLUES 
Go to a mysterious house 
Mount a black horse The Black Stallion 
Follow a path among trees The Timber Trail 


Keep on the trai! until you reach a high point 
named for a dangerous animal Wildcat Ridge 


House at 231 
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Hunt until you find something valuable uncer a 
blanket of white Snow Treasure 

Find a downward trail Down, Down the Moun- 
tain 

Pass the tree from which you hear music 
ing Tree 


Sing 


You encounter an outlaw Robin Hood 

You pay your ransom with some Indian money 
Seven Beads of Wampum 

Hurry on till you come to a great stone building 
Castle in the Silver Wood 


Explore the castle and find a lot of interesting 
people (a) A Spanish gentleman tilting at a 
windmill Don Quixote 
(b) A charioteer Ben Hur 


(c) Some poor people who lived under a tyran- 
nical government Les Miserables 


(d) A mythical woodsman Paul Bunyan 
(e) A famous scout who will guide you out of 
the woods Daniel Boone 
You are now traveling over level land Across 
the Fruited Plain 
Lots of other people are going the same way The 
Bluebird 
We meet the boy who didn’t want to grow up, and 
his girl friend Peter Pan and Wendy 
Rub the magic lamp and find your treasure Ara 
bian Nights 
IDA BELLE CRAIG, Librarian 
Kit Carson Junior High School 
Sacramento, California 


Mount Katahdin Reading Club 


HE picture of Mount Katahdin is done on 
double-size poster paper in pasteis and the 
shading and snow on the mountain are taken from 
photographs of the mountain. The mountain 
climbers were made from poster paper and colored 
in red shirts and blue trousers. The height of the 
mountain is according to scale so that the exact 
height of 5,267 feet is accurately represented. Each 
mark along the side of the poster represents two 
hundred feet. Each book read took the mountain 
climber up one hundred feet. Each child entered 
had a climber with his or her name printed on the 
bottom of the climber. As the readers read books 
about Maine a star was pasted on the mountain 
climber. The last 67 feet at the top required a 
book about Maine to make the summit. 
EVELYN CoLcorD, Librarian 
Gardiner, Maine, Public Library 
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TALKING SHOP . 


| libraries, vacation reading is upon us. Not 
that we can, at last, settle down to spend our 
own vacation blissfully absorbed in some of the 
dozen volumes we are saving for a vacation or a 
broken leg, but the more active, advance features 
of vacation reading are concerning us now—a sum- 
mer reading club for the children’s room, a spe- 
cially provocative list for young people, a large and 
rather inclusive collection of popular older titles 
and duplicates of current ones from which our adult 
borrowers carry off armfuls, due October first. 


We know the books they take, and their vacation 
addresses, but we never cease to wonder whether 
they read all those books and how they like them! 
Somehow it would seem rather impertinent to ask. 

Perhaps the personal angle is at the bottom of 
the query raised by Columbia University Press a 
couple years ago in “The Pleasures of Publishing”’: 

One of life’s minor mysteries . . . is why people get 
so outraged when other people read over their shoulders 
in the subway. The posters can be read, the ads can be 
read, but somehow the air rights over a newspaper get to 
be private property. The problems for the newspaper para- 
site, therefore, are manifold. He must maintain the same 
approximate reading speed as the rightful newspaper 
owner, if he is not to miss the last paragraph, and he must 
manage this without too obvious neck-craning, or he will 
be treated to a frosted stare. All this sometimes results in 
a very poor connection. . . . 

A well known librarian has admitted adult edu- 
cation activity in over-the-shoulder reading long 
before she ever thought of entering the library pro- 
fession. The same young man just happened, each 
morning, to sit beside her on the train which she 
took to college. When she realized that her travel- 
ing time was usually devoted to her economics 
assignment—and the young man was keeping right 
along with her—she was careful not to skip or get 
ahead of him. After “they” completed the text- 
book, she “‘felt rather mean not to have taken him a 
copy of the exam”! 

It is generally conceded that forced reading is 
seldom effective. One extreme is “the author who 
never read a book,” as noted in Robert Ripley's 
Believe It or Not: 

Pierre Loti, on the occasion of his initiation ceremony 
as a member of the French Academy 1892, addressed his 
fellow members as follows: ‘‘I have never read anything. 
Through laziness of the spirit, an unexplained fright of 
things before I start, I have never read anything.’’ 

When interviewed by a representative of the Revue des 
deux Mondes in 1900 he reiterated this statement and 
called it “the only truthful one of all legends connected 
with my person.” 


Arthur Koestler considers the reader in his essay, 
“The Reader's Dilemma,” in The Yogi and the 
Commissar: 

Never force yourself to read a book—it is a wasted 
effort. That book is right for you which needs just the 
amount of concentration on your part to make you turn the 
radio off. Read fiction only if it excites you; all great 
works of fiction, even Pilgrim’s Progress, are exciting for 
a certain type of reader at a certain period of his life. If 
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the right book falls into your hands at the right time, you 
won't be able to put it down. At any other time it is 
wasted on you. And the same goes for essay, history, phi- 
losophy. If you don’t feel that it has a direct bearing on 
your own personal interests, worries, problems—put it 
away. But never, never, read with clenched teeth for read- 
ing’s sake. 


For those who feel that, once embarked upon the 
reading of a book, there is no stopping short of the 
last page, C. S. Lewis, author of The Screwtape 
Letters, has a comforting note in his more recent 
book, Beyond Personality: “It is a very silly idea 
that in reading a book you must never ‘skip.’ All 
sensible people skip freely when they come to a 
chapter which they find is going to be no good to 
them.” As if this weren’t inconoclastic enough in 
an author who might reasonably want one to read 
his every word, Mr. Lewis goes on to point out 
places to skip in that very book! 

We are reminded of the Screwtape technique by 
a little piece, “The Devil Makes a Speech,” by 
Dr. C. A. Wendell, pastor of the Grace Lutheran 
Church of Minneapolis, in his Grace Messenger: 

Once upon a time the devil called a convention of 
printers and publishers. ... He said to them: ‘‘Boys, I 
want you to. . . do me a favor. You make books and 
you know how to do it. You can make mere trash look 
so attractive that people itch to read it, and you can make 
great books look so dull that nobody likes them. 

“‘Now there is one book that I hate with relentless 
hatred, and that is the Bible. There is something uncanny 
about that book. Wherever people read it and take it 
seriously I just can not get things going my way. .. . 

“I'd like to offer a few suggestions. Use small type. 
The smaller it is the harder it is to read. Run two columns 
to a page. Leave a lane between the columns and fill the 
lane with cross-references. ‘ Nobody reads these, but they 
make the page look dreadfully uninteresting. A lot of foot 
notes also help to discourage the reader and distract his 
attention from the main theme. 

‘‘The binding too is important. Avoid cheerful colors. 
Use black. That is the color for death and gloom and 
despair. It repels people. And by all means use what the 
preachers call ‘divinity circuit.’ That’s my own invention. 
I meant it as a joke. Was there ever a more stupid device, 
or a more futile one? What good does it do, and what 
purpose does it serve? It looks foolish and it's in the way 
if you want to turn the pages. 

“I should not have bothered you with this convention, 
gentlemen, but for a recent trend which worries me. Some 
publishers have taken to making the Bible look attractive. 
The Modern Reader's Bible, for example, and The Bible 
for Today. ... It's the same Bible, but so beautifully 
published that people are likely to pick it up and take to 
reading it again... .”’ 


In observance of Religious Book Week, May 
4-11, libraries all over the land will once more 
bring to the attention of readers volumes of a spirit- 
ual nature, mission reports, commentaries, above 
all, the Bible. Let us remember, too, the triple 
purpose of reading, which evokes the blessing of 
Revelation 1:3: “Blessed is he that readeth, and 
they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written therein: for the time 
is at hand.” 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 
A light blue background proved effective 
for three-dimensional pastel-colored pa- 
per sculpture in the South Beach Elemen- 
tary School Library, Miami Beach, Flor- 


ida. 


SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE 
Three-dimensional paper sculpture makes 
an attractive bulletin board in the Oregon 

City, Oregon, Public Library. 


Artistic Arrangement Admired at the 
Flower Show sponsored by the Winn Par- 


ish Library, Winnfield, Louisiana. 
Planned to stimulate interest in flower 
growing and acquaint citizens with books 
on gardening, the show drew a large 
crowd from every section of the parish. 


the Month 





The spring bulletin board at the Arlington 
Heights Township High School Library is covered 
with green crepe paper with a border of green-and 
white glossy paper. A branch of forsythia is placed 
in water in one corner of the exhibit case. Colored 
birds, cut from a picture which appeared in a Sun 
day edition of a metropolitan newspaper, are fast 
ened to the branches with scotch tape. Bird books, 
books and pamphlets on gardening, and seed cata- 
logs—both flower and vegetable—are displayed 
The caption is formed of letters made of colored 
construction paper, put up with bright thumbtacks. 

The purpose of the “Information Please’ exhibit 
is to promote the use of reference books. Questions 
are written on 3” x 5” cards which are arranged on 
the bulletin board in the shape of a large question 
mark. Strings lead from each question to the book 
which contains the answer. Cardboard letters are 
used for the caption. 








The Atlanta University School of Library Serv- 
ice prepared this exhibit to acquaint the new stu- 
dents with their profession-elect. The display in- 
cluded books on various phases of library service 
and popular leaflets on library service as a profes- 
sion. 

The color scheme includes a salmon background ; 
black silhouette, border, door outline, and main 
portion of caption; white for wording of questions 
and on door. Letters for main caption were cut 
from construction paper and mounted on wooden 
block letters. The enlarged “L” is simply cut out 
and pasted flat. The white letters are Mitten Dis- 
play letters fitted with steel pins. 
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HERE is still time to get into this year’s con- 

test for the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards. Scrapbooks, with a cross section of your 
library's 1946 publicity, are to be sent directly to 
the conference, but entry blanks must be submitted 
by May 20. There are sections for all types and 
sizes of libraries. Send for an entry blank and full 
details about the contest. Address: John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New York 
52. 

“What's On Your Mind?” presented every 
Tuesday afternoon at 3:30 P.M. E.S.T. over sta- 
tion WQXR, dares soap opera competition by 
bringing nationally and internationally known 
speakers to the microphone to discuss topics of 
current interest in the news. The program takes the 
form of unrehearsed, round-table discussion by a 
panel of four experts. It is broadcast each week 
from a different suburban community before mem- 
bers of a local woman's organization. Posters and 
bibliography material can be obtained by all inter- 
ested libraries, free of charge, by writing ““What's 
On Your Mind?” The New York Times, 229 West 
Forty-third Street, New York 18. Topics discussed 
during April included: “Are We Becoming a 
Nation of Neurotics?” “Can We Afford Lower 
Tariffs?” “Is Our System of Broadcasting a Suc- 
cess?” “Is Modern Woman Over-Privileged?” ‘Is 
Britain's Crisis Our Problem?” 
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They said something about living in 
“Pocket Books.” 
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“To sleep; perchance to dream,” and it was 
some dream in the eyes of the Minneapolis Public 
Library staff when they asked Maurice Evans, star 
of the GI production of Hamlet to open the doors 
of their Young People’s Room, February 24. 

The invitation was particularly appropriate since 
that month the material on Shakespearean life and 
customs so essential to high school term papers 
had been transferred to that room. The room it- 
self, which had outgrown its original alcove, had 
not yet been formally opened to the city’s teen- 
agers. 

Evans arrived at the library in the early after- 
noon to be greeted by young people from every 
high school in the city. He told of his experiences 
producing Hamlet for GI's in the Pacific, then 
went on to speak of the relation between the thea- 
ter and the books in the room. 

“The purpose of each is recreation,” he said. 
“And have you ever studied that word? In reality 
it is re-creation, and through the theater and 
through books you are re-created by beauty.” 

Before he left, Evans cut the ribbons which of- 
ficially opened the Young People’s Room. From a 
tall lad who had stood entranced during Evans’ 
talk came a gusty sigh. ““What a guy'’’ he breathed. 


eo & & 


Books and Readers in the Library, a 98-page 
summary of a work conference on library problems, 
is available from the Cooperative Bookstore, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, at $1. This publi- 
cation describes in detail the library work confer- 
ence directed by Margaret K. Walraven at the 
University of Tennessee, July 3-15, 1946. It in- 
cludes the plan of organization, the expense, and a 
day by day account of the proceedings. In the 
appendix are given committee reports, samples of 
publicity, letters of invitation to various groups, 
registration procedure, and an evaluation by par- 


ticipants. 
eo & & 


Anticipating a spring boom in weddings and 
honeymoon destinations, Mademoiselle has pre- 
pared two booklets, Bridal Information, Please and 
Trips for 2. These are available to libraries at ten 
cents each. Address Special Projects Editor, Made- 
moiselle, 122 East 42d Street, New York 17. 
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A monthly review of nonsubscription pebtiction. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BENNETT, H. Concise Chemical and Tech- 
nical Dictionary. Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing 
Company, 1947. 1055p. $10 

2. BROOKE, ESTHER E. Guide to Career Suc- 
cess. New York, Harper, 1947. 228p. $3 

3. Buell, RAYMOND L. Liberia: a Century of 
Survival, 1847-1947. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1947. (African Handbooks: 
7) 140p. $1.50 

4. CHAFFERS, WILLIAM. Collectors’ Handbook 
of Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porce- 
lain. Los Angeles, Borden Publishing Company, 
1947. 367p. $4 

5. CLARK, Barrett H. European Theories of 
the Drama. New York, Crown, 1947. 576p. $3.75 

6. KIERAN, JOHN, ed. Information Please Al- 
manac, 1947. Garden City, Doubleday, 1947. 
1014p. $2 

7. MaryaruM, E. WaAyYNeE. How to Use a 
Book. New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 
1947. 11lp. $1.50 

8. NEWKIRK, Louis V. and LAVADA ZuTTER. 
Your Craft Book. Scranton, International Text- 
book Company, 1946. 212p. $5 


9. PETERSHAM, MAUD and MISKA. America’s 
Stamps. New York, Macmillan, 1947. 144p. 
$3.50 


10. STORM, COLTON and HOWARD PECKHAM. 
Invitation to Book Collecting. New York, Bowker, 
1947. 281p. $5 


Information Please Almanac, 1947 ° 


T is a little late in the day to review a title which 
promises to take the place of the Rubaiyat (or at 
least those copies which have not been replaced by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poems) on the living- 
room table of every home in America, and it is 
cheering to note that the contents warrant such 
wide distribution and such extravagant advertising. 
Besides laying the ghost of an old idea that facts 
are dull through a series of skillfully reported, well 
organized sections, such as Elmer Davis’ on Wash- 
ington, it has the added advantages of comprehen- 
siveness and being extremely well indexed. The 
latter feature will endear it to librarians who may 
have hesitated to buy the volume because they al- 
ready have so many informational yearbooks. The 
readability is also evident in the section called “The 
United States of America” for which Professor 
Arthur M. Schlesinger has written the introductory 
history and for which his son has contributed the 
history of political parties, biographies of the presi- 
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dents and the cabinets. And the section entitled 
“The Other Nations of the World” under the edi- 
torship of Walter Yust, is a well written guide to 
the main historical, political, geographic, economic, 
and social conditions, alphabetically arranged un- 
der the name of the country. 

Organizations which contributed major sections 
include the Encyclopaedia Britannica (already men- 
tioned under Yust), The Research Institute of 
America (“The American Economy’’), The Amer- 
ican Express (‘“Travel Guide”), A.N. Marquis Co. 
(“Who's Who,” giving brief, identifying informa- 
tion on leaders classified by fields), and the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

A more detailed comparison of this almanac with 
other well known annual publications will doubt- 
less ap in S.B.B. and librarians, recognizing in 
the Information Please Almanac some of the better 
features of some of them, will be able to decide 
whether a small library will wish to buy all of them 
every year. 


Of Books, Their Collection, 
and Use 


Colton Storm and Howard Peckham, in their 
Invitation to Book Collecting” preach the fun they 
find in collecting books, manuscripts, maps, and 
prints. In considering the theory of collecting, the 
traditional practices of collectors and the tech- 
niques of acquisition and evaluation, the authors 
have stayed far away from the textbook method of 
presentation and the result is both well written and 
witty (and happily well printed). Designed for 
the novice, it is written with the belief of the au- 
thors “that readers will find themselves at home in 
the company of rare bookmen after consuming this 
introduction to their world; and it is our hope that 
novices will be intelligently guided in starting col- 
lections of their own.” 

Because of its combination of authority and en- 
tertaining style and anecdote, it will be equally 
useful in the browsing room and as assigned read- 
ing in library school courses dealing with books, 
since in spite of all the recent emphasis on the li- 
brarian as social worker, there are still some people 
abroad in the land who think that it is rather a 
good thing for librarians to know something about 
books. And for those who are interested in illus- 
trations, there are eight fine facsimiles, from a page 
of the Gutenberg Bible to a page from the Doves 
Press edition of Shakespeare’s The Rape of Lucrece. 

Also well printed and bound is Marjarum’s How 
to Use a Book," intended to guide the college stu- 
dent in retaining what he reads, developing habits 
of rapid reading, and in choosing which Book to 
use. There is also an informative chapter on the 
anatomy of books (titles, author, imprint, copy- 
right, preface, tables of contents, heads, notes, etc.) 
which the author, who has taught college students 
the fundamentals of using books for more than 
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fifteen years, feels that the student should know, if 
he is to use books to the best advantage. 

Since the librarian is familiar with many such 
handbooks on the use of books and libraries, the 
question arises as to what makes this new title 
worthy of being added to a collection. Briefly, its 
outstanding features are its nontechnical language 
(though the author did have to fall back on the 
word analytic to describe an analytic), its brevity, 
its common sense selection of points to be in- 
cluded, and its readability. Because of the brevity 
of its section on reference books it will not be suf- 
ficient for the graduate student who will need more 
exhaustive bibliographical manuals. Because of its 
point of view, it will doubtless aid the undergradu- 
ate who reads its less than a hundred pages in “‘sav- 
ing time and replacing drudgery with profit and 
even pleasure.” 


Stamps and Crafts 


America's Stamps* is the story of one hundred 
years of United States postage stamps, not a catalog 
but a picture album, ably illustrated by its authors, 
the Petershams. The tone of the book is indicated 
in its preface: “The little squares of gummed 
paper which have beeri issued for postage all these 
years, tell the story of the men who created the na- 
tion, and the adventures and the struggles of the 
young nation as it grew to be one of the greatest 
nations of the world.” Full-page colored illustra- 
tions, clear black-and-white reproductions of the 
stamps, and smaller illustrations of the text make 
the k outstanding from a pictorial point of 
view. The accompanying clearly printed text de- 
scribes what each stamp portrays in a style suited 
to young people, though long words like denomina- 
tions are not omitted. Miska Petersham’s long in- 
terest in United States postage stamps and the en- 
dorsement of the Philatelic Foundation should in- 
fluence librarians in selecting a title “presenting 
the attractions of stamp collecting to those of all 
ages.” 

Your Craft Book® furnishes children with easy- 
to-read instructions on how to make useful and at- 
tractive articles. Seven profusely illustrated chap- 
ters cover such subjects as toys and games, masks 
and puppets, music makers, gift suggestions, and 
articles made with needle and thread and with 
water and oil clay. Only simple and inexpensive 
tools are needed. These and needed materials are 
given on each drawing, and to be on the safe side, 
the authors have listed about three dozen craft sup- 
ly houses. Children’s librarians may find it a help- 
ul recommendation to mothers who believe that 
developing manual dexterity in their children and 
individual expression through crafts is to be pre- 
ferred to idle hands. 


Africa 


The Committee on African Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has recently issued the 
seventh of its African Handbooks, Buell’s Liberia: 
a Century of Survival.’ The author is opposed to 
the American annexation of Liberia, but he believes 
that new methods of political science should be de- 
vised to put this country on its feet and train its 
people for self-government. In addition to the six 
chapters examining our relations with Liberia and 
the need for a fresh approach, there are reprinted 
six treaties and agreements, which serve as source 
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material for our understanding of the problems in- 
volved. Other handbooks in the series cover gov- 
ernment, mineral and food resources, languages and 
press, colonial policies and labor problems in Af- 
rica. They are a valuable addition to our material 
on international relations. 


Vocational Guidance 


The Guide to Career Success * is a forthright pep- 
talk on how to “find yourself, find your job and 
find success.” Though some conservatives may be a 
little annoyed by the breezy manner of presentation, 
there is a great deal of practical advice on how to 
evaluate a person's mental capacities, and a sound 
emphasis on a person’s not aiming at success in 
fields for which he is not fitted. “Choose and train 
for the career that fits your intellectual size.” Chap- 
ters on the value of “‘pull,” the employment agency, 
classified advertising, letters of application, prepar- 
ing for an interview, and maxims about headwork 
and hard work, are written with the “punch” of an 
advertising campaign and wind up with the slogan, 
“Be yourself and get somewhere.’’ The career char- 
acteristics chart may be of some use as a superficial 
listing of desirable traits for specific jobs. 


Chemical Dictionary ' 


The Concise Chemical and Technical Diction- 
ary* includes about 50,000 concise definitions in 
every field of scientific and technical development. 
Intended for both professionals and laymen, its spe- 
cial features are the large number of trade-name or 
proprietary products in plastics, metal, rubber, 
food, etc.; its large number of cross references and 
its special section on the pronunciation of chemical 
words as approved by the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Clear print, good paper and stout binding 
also recommend it to libraries in need of an up-to- 
date technical dictionary. 


New Editions 


Crown Publishers has issued European Theories 
of the Drama* with a supplement on the American 
drama. The text of the main body is given as it 
appeared in the revised edition of 1929, but the 
new supplement does not conform to the editorial 
and bibliographical apparatus used in the European 
section. Excerpts from twelve critics (Price, Mat- 
thews, Baker, Nathan, Krutch, Brown, etc.) are 
prefaced by a two-paged bibliographical introduc- 
tion and with brief biographical sketches of each 
critic. Full bibliography of their critical writings 
has been omitted. 

Borden has issued the Lichfield edition of Chaf- 
fers’ Collectors’ Handbook of Marks & Mono- 
grams,‘ the thirteenth edition containing 1,500 
fresh marks, and a résumé of the larger work, com- 
pressed to handbook size, but following the general 
arrangement of the earlier edition. 


Fugitives 


5. Locate poem about Buffalo Bill ending ‘‘And now he’s 
roping stars.’” 
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FACTS ON FOODS 
By Isabella M. Frost * 


arena you have shopped for food in a Safe- 
way self-service store. Chances are that you 
didn’t realize that back of your neighborhood store, 
helping it to bring you the very best in food, are 
several service divisions—inciuding, of all things, 
a library! 

The role of Lansing Library Service, a division 
of Safeway Stores, Incorporated, is to make avail- 
able to company personnel all printed information 
of interest to the company. Stocking the best va- 
rieties of quality foods and keeping them in top 
salable condition requires knowledge of the latest 
developments and technological research in the 
food field. For example, Safeway personnel use 
market research data for making consumer and 
trade surveys, store layout material for making the 
Safeway Store easy to shop in, and information on 
new ways to reduce waste for cutting distribution 
costs and passing the savings on to the consumer. 
Lansing Library endeavors to anticipate problems 
like these by keeping advised of company plans in 
order to distribute information direct to the person- 
nel who may need it. 


Information of interest to the company appears 
in print in a logical sequence. Usually it comes 
out first in daily press releases. More details are 
published a short time later in periodicals; then a 
fuller account in pamphlets; and finally, an ex- 
haustive study in books. Lansing Library utilizes 
this flow of information in a number of ways. 


The library subscribes to the principal business 
periodicals and food trade journals. Most of these 
are routed, as soon as received, to the personnel in 
the administrative office whose job interests cor- 
respond to the subject matter of the magazine. For 
those located outside the administrative office, and 
too far away to have access to the library, Lansing 
enters and renews magazine subscriptions upon re- 
quest. A newly launched service to keep company 
personnel currently informed and reduce their read- 
ing load, is “Lansing Abstracts.” Each day impor- 
tant magazine articles are briefed to a single page 
and sent directly to division managers who may re- 
quest further distribution of the abstracts to person- 
nel in their operations throughout the country. 


The most representative part of the library's col- 
lection is its pamphlets and government documents, 
covering subjects in such fields as fruits and vege- 
tables, poultry, livestock and meat, dairy products, 
quality control of food products, packaging, recruit- 
ing and training personnel, and industrial relations. 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Simon at the McCall Corporation, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

+ Manager, Lansing Library Service Division of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, Oakland, California. 
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These are felt to be particularly essential because 
the information issued in this form is usually au- 
thoritative and current. Purchase of all publica- 
tions for company use is centralized in the library. 
In order to keep management apprised of newly 
published material, the library issues to all execu- 
tives located in the United States and Canada the 
monthly bulletin, Wbat’s New, a classified and an- 
notated list of publications that may be obtained, 
by using an enclosed order blank, on either a loan 
or a “keep” basis. 

The book collection is used primarily for re- 
search and development, and for obtaining factual 
and statistical data. The reference department re- 
ceives requests in person and by telephone, wire, 
and mail. Some are for specific publications, as is 
usual in any library. Commodity information, 
such as production, consumption, and price figures 
for specific food products is often called for. So are 
latest population and business census figures; cost 
of living indexes; information on legislation, com- 
modity indexes, business problems; and facts on 
foods. 

Office libraries are set up by Lansing Library 
Service whenever there is a need for a centralized 
collection of printed material in a specific subject 
field. One of the most interesting of the office li- 
braries is the collection of home economics publi- 
cations in the Homemakers’ Bureau. Here are cop- 
ies of cookbooks used by your grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers; here are exotic recipes from 
foreign lands (some written in the native tongue), 
party menus and outdoor cookery suggestions, and 
thousands of magazine clippings on all phases of 
food preparation. 

The focus of all these services is centered in the 
spacious library itself, with its staff of professional 
librarians, writers, clerks, and stenographic work- 
ers. The soft blue-green walls and circular red 
leather seats of the reading room create an atmos- 
phere of warmth and cheerfulness that is restful, 
yet conducive to work and study. 

We on the staff of Lansing Library Service feel 
that by keeping the personnel in our company up 
to date on latest developments in the food field, we 
are not only helping to make your meals more ap- 
petizing, easy to prepare, and inexpensive; but also 
ultimately to at and shape American food hab- 
its. This is our challenge and inspiration. 


The seventh edition of Directory of Libraries and 
Informational Sources of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
1947, has been published by the Special Libraries 
Council of Philadelphia. Copies are available at 
$1.75 each from Rebecca Bonner, Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute, Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia 
2, Pennsylvania. 
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O' special interest to all extension librarians 
is the announcement that the Library Exten- 
sion Division of the A.L.A. has scheduled a two- 
day institute on “Reaching Readers: Techniques of 
Extending Library Service” for June 26 and 27, 
Thursday and Friday before the Association's an- 
nual conference in San Francisco. 

The sessions will be held in the University 
of California Extension Division Building, 540 
Powell Street, San Francisco. Arrangements have 
been made with the housing committee to assign 
accommodations in near-by hotels to those who in- 
dicate that they are arriving early for the institute. 
Registration fee, $3. County and regional library 
workers are ‘especially urged to attend and take 
part in the discussions. Send advance registration, 
without money, to Thelma Reid, California State 
Library, Sacramento 9, California. 


Integrated In-Service Training 


One of our correspondents asks for “au inte- 
grated plan for in-service training of branch li- 
brarians.” In-service training is a continuing neces- 
sity in every library, but is particularly urgent in 
county and regional public libraries with many 
centers spread over a large area, and With many 
part-time workers having little or no professional 
training. 

For the sake of definition, it is understood that 
“branch librarian’ here means all personnel in 
charge of local libraries whether branches or sta- 
tions. It is also understood that such branch librar- 
ians have a fundamental interest in books and 
people and that they have the best educational 
background obtainable in the community where the 
branch or station is located. They do not as a rule 
have any previous acquaintance with library tech- 
niques or procedures. 

In-service training programs can be simple or 
elaborate, depending on the size of the library and 
the staff available to do the work. But even if the 
entire staff consists of the librarian and one or two 
clerical assistants, some planned training must go 
on if branch librarians are to be able representa- 
tives of the county library system in their com- 
munities. 


There are certain basic fundamentals involved 
in even the simplest training program. Its chief 
objectives are: 


1. To introduce the new branch librarian to the entire 
county library system and what it means. 

2. To train in simple library routines, the amount of 
such training depending on the size of the branch. 

3. To provide an incentive for further study on the 
part of the branch librarian, to build an esprit de corps 
among all branch librarians, to overcome the handicaps of 
isolation of small library units, and to spread the basic 
philosophy of librarianship. 


* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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Before the county librarian can begin any train- 
ing program, she must clarify her own thinking 
about the county library system as a whole. Points 
that seem perfectly simple and obvious to trained 
librarians because they were taught thus and so in 
library school may seem like utter nonsense to 
someone who has never had to bother his head 
about filing, Dewey's classification, etc. Reasons 
for routines must be both simple and sound. Then 
they will not be hard to explain. 

The first, two objectives go hand in hand in in- 
troducing the new branch librarian to her work. 
Many county libraries do and all should require a 
visit to headquarters before the new librarian takes 
over her duties. This visit must be well planned 
to be effective. To the new assistant it is often 
confusing and can be a nerve-wracking experience. 
Breaking down the natural reserve through friendly 
informality, a congenial luncheon with other mem- 
bers of the staff, a pleasant tea hour, all help the 
new branch librarian over the first day. It is also 
wise to provide the newcomer with a notebook or 
some mimeographed material so that she can review 
the functions of the various departments or the 
duties of the different individuals she has met. 
The chief purpose of the introductory contact is to 
help her see the reasons why she will be expected 
to follow certain routines and to give her an over- 
all understanding of the system of which she now 
becomes a part. The visit may last from one day 
to a week. Even branch librarians who have been 
part of the system for some time can often benefit 
from such a planned tour with individual atten- 
tion given special problems arising in their own 
branches. 

The larger the branch, the more training should 
be given at headquarters. Filing, registration, 
making out book and reference requests, knowing 
when to send a book back for repair and mending 
and the like, should all be touched on. The new- 
comer should learn what specific work is done with 
children, what adult education work is carried on, 
and what the library's rules are. All other special 
features of the service should also be explained. 


For purposes of review and to give her assurance 
and backing in her daily work, the new branch 
librarian should receive a copy of the county li- 
brary's manual at the end of her headquarters 
training visit. Some years ago good county library 
manuals were a rarity. Today there are enough 
available through state agencies that even the busi- 
est county librarian cannot be excused for not hav- 
ing a manual of procedure for use of branch per- 
sonnel. New Jersey’s And Some Few Rows of 
Books was published cooperatively by the county 
librarians of that state. In some states the state 
agency has worked out a general manual. Many 
good counties have their own which they would not 
mind having copied. In any case there must be a 
manual if in-service training is to have a firm 
foundation and continued value. 


(Continued on page 687) 
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Council Instructions 


| iy an effort to help Council members to under- 
stand just what their positions as A.L.A. Coun- 
cilors require, on recommendation of the Committee 
on Council Practice and Procedure, a statement has 
been prepared on duties, responsibilities, and gen- 
eral practice of the A.L.A. Council. All present 
members of the Council have been sent the state- 
ment and in the future new Councilors will receive 
such a statement. 


The White Award Canceled 


On page 554 of the March Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin announcement was made of the adoption by 
Council of the proposal of the Special Committee 
on the White Award to change the award from a 
medal for an outstanding piece of professional 
writing every two years to a library scholarship to 
be awarded the school making the most original 
constructive contribution in education for librarian- 
ship. Since then it has been discovered that there 
was a misunderstanding about the arrangements be- 
tween James T. White, donor of the award, and 
the Special Committee on the White Award. Mr. 
White has stated that he cannot accept the recom- 
mendations of the A.L.A. committee and therefore 
the library scholarship will not be awarded. 


Buildings Meeting 


On February 26-27 the following librarians rep- 
resenting large city libraries met at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters to discuss building plans: 

Merrill Coe, municipal architect of Washington, D.C. ; 
Edward Geier Freehafer, New York Public Library; Alex- 
ander Galt, Buffalo Public Library; Richard E. Krug, Mil- 
waukee Public Library; Milton E. Lord, Boston Public 
Library; Charles M. Mohrhardt, Detroit Public Library; 
Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public Library; Carl Vitz, Cin- 
cinnati Public Library; Malcolm G. Wyer, Denver Public 
Library; Francis Keally, architect of New York City; and 
Rosemary Caldwell, A.L.A. Headquarters librarian, the last 
two of whom represented the A.L.A. Committee on Library 
Architecture and Building Planning. 


The meeting had been suggested by Mr. Wyer 
and was called through Ernest I. Miller, chairman 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Library Architecture 
and Building Planning. The success of the dis- 
cussion is indicated by the fact that those attending 
plan to have several further meetings for discussion 
of mutual problems of building planning, the first 
tentatively scheduled for April 22-23 at Princeton. 


Library Education Division 
Nominations 


The slate of nominees for the 1947-1948 officers 
of the Library Education Division is as follows: 


President: 
Richard H. Logsdon, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (now president-elect) 
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Vice President and President-Elect: 
Mary V. Gaver, State Teachers College Library, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey 
Treasurer: 
John Mackenzie Cory, University of California Library, 
Berkeley, California 


There is no nomination for secretary since the 
present secretary, Ruth Fine, U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget Library, Washington, D.C., was elected for 
a three-year term last June. 


Nominations, Division of Public 
Libraries 


The Nominating Committee of the Division of 
Public Libraries has presented the following candi- 
dates for officers and Council representatives for a 
mail vote in the spring: 

President (for one-year term): 
Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, Gary, Indiana 
Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
Vice President (for one-year term): 

Harland A. Carpenter, Wilmington Institute Free Li- 

brary, Wilmington, Delaware 

Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Public Library 
Executive Secretary (for one-year term): 

Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, II- 

linois 

Since the new constitution, now being revised 
and to be voted upon at the division meeting in San 


Francisco, provides for no second vice president, no 
nomination is being made for this office. 


Council Representatives 


Four nominated, two to be elected, one from each 
block, for four-year term 


Gertrude E. Gscheidle, Chicago Public Library 
Grace W. Gilman, Lincoln Library, Springfield, I! 


linois 
| Laurence J. Clarke, San Francisco Public Library 
Grace Taylor Dean, City Free Library, Sacramento, 
California 


ROBERTA BOWLER, Chairman 


Extension Section Discontinued 


The Library Extension Division at its meeting in 
December voted discontinuance of its University 
Library Extension Service Section, so that the divi- 
sion is now composed of only two sections: the 
County and Regional Section and State Agency 
Section. 


Junior College Regional Subchairmen 


Mary Harrison Clay, chairman of the Junior Col- 
lege Libraries Section of A.C.R.L., has announced 
the following subchairmen in the various accredi- 
tation regions of the United States: 
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Southern Association of Colleges—Lola Rivers Thomp- 
son, John Tarleton Agricultural College Library, Stephen- 
ville, Texas 

New England Association—Kathryn E. Parke, Green 
Mountain Junior College Library, Poultney, Vermont 

Middle States Association—Dorothy Hill Staples, Finch 
Junior College Library, New York City 

Northwestern Association—Helen Ruth Montague, 
Multnomah College Library, Portland, Oregon 

North Central Association—Alice Elizabeth Golden, 
Jefferson City Junior College Library, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri 

State of California—Elizabeth Neal, Compton Junior 
College Library, Compton, California. 


Regional committees are being formed under the 
leadership of the above chairmen to study the jun- 
ior college library standards of the various regional 
accreditation associations. Where the librarians 
consider the standards need elevation or clarifica- 
tion, they will make recommendations to the prop- 
er officials within each accreditation association. 


A,L.A. Representation 


The following have been selected by the Inter- 
national Relations Office to represent A.L.A. at the 
International Library Committee meetings in Oslo 
in May: 

Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Library 

Flora B. Ludington, Williston Memorial Li- 
brary, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts 

Donald O. Rod, Denkmann Memorial Library, 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, 
Rock Island, Illinois, who is a student at the Grad- 
uate Library School and is studying in the Scan- 
dinavian countries on a grant-in-aid from the 
A.L.A. 

The Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction has invited Executive Secretary 
Milam to membership on the commission as a rep- 
resentative of the A.L.A. 

Upon invitation of Secretary of Navy Forrestal 
the A.L.A. designated Julian P. Boyd, Princeton 
University Library, to act as A.L.A. representative 
to a meeting in Washington, D.C., to discuss the 
relationship of civilian scholarship to the Navy his- 
torical program. 

Joseph S. Ibbotson, Rosenberg Library, Galves- 
ton, Texas, represented the A.L.A. at the inaugura- 
tion of William Vermillion Houston as president 
of Rice Institute on April 10. 


Carnegie Students 100 Per Cent 


The A.L.A. Membership Department reports 
that the thirty-two students in the library school 
class at Carnegie Institute of Technology Library 
School are all members of the A.L.A. 


The A.L.A. Subscription Books Committee plans 
to hold an open meeting at the A.L.A. conference 
in San Francisco on Tuesday, July 1, at 2:00 P.M. 
Librarians and reference book publishers are in- 
vited to attend and to participate in a discussion 
of standards for the preparation and evaluation of 
reference works. 
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This meeting will be the third in a series in- 
augurated at the Buffalo Conference last summer 
and the discussion opened at the midwinter meet- 
ing will be continued. The docket prepared for 
that meeting was only partially covered. The com- 
mittee hopes that these discussions will contribute 
toward a realization of the common aim of both 
librarians and publishers in maintaining standards 
sufficiently high to produce reference works ade- 
quate for the needs of their users. 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 685) 


To keep the manual up to date, the King County 
Public Library, Seattle, Washington, includes at 
the end of the monthly bulletin, new regulations 
which can be clipped and pasted into the manual 
at the proper spot. This eliminates the necessity 
of constant revisions. 

The third point can be accomplished both 
through the monthly bulletin and by regular meet- 
ings of branch librarians. The latter should be 
held annually at least and as often as feasible other- 
wise. Unless the county library is prepared to pay 
traveling expenses and some per diem salary, at- 
tendance at these meetings can rarely be required. 
But they are most effective when made so interest- 
ing and vital, so alive and so much fun that branch 
librarians of their own volition will want to attend. 

Finally, the simplest in-service training program 
can become a powerful force through precept and 
example. If the county librarian herself has an 
insatiable curiosity about her profession, about 
books and reading, about the county as a whole 
and its people, she cannot help but infect those 
about her. From the branch librarian of the small- 
est station to the librarian of the entire county, 
they are all learners together, engaged in a great 
adventure of books and what they do to people. 





New Haven Register 


The Children’s Department of the New 
Haven Free Public Library celebrates the 
Spring Book Festival. The white cart 
stands 62Y," from the floor, the body is 
28” x 48" and is made of 7%" pine. The 
wheels are 3' in diameter and are of Y/" 


plywood. 
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For the Terrible "Teens 


HE "Teen Corner of the Newark Public Li- 

brary is now more than two successful years 
old. In Top of the News (which comes automati- 
cally to all members of the A.L.A. Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People), Bea- 
trice Schein explains: “Our "Teen Corner is set up 
to introduce young people to adult books and 
materials in an easy, painless way. Information, 
recreational reading and group activities are pro- 
vided. There is an adequate collection to answer 
questions arising out of school needs, but emphasis 
is placed on guidance in recreational reading and 
on group activities. We know that as long as the 
youngsters are in school they will use the library 
for book reports, term papers, and other class as- 
signments. But if the young people can be made 
to feel that the library is essential to their personal 
needs also, we may then have some measure of 
success in holding on to them after school days 
are over.” 


From the beginning, the aid and interest of its 
users has been solicited through a "Teen Corner 
Advisory Council, which has planned many of the 
activities. Outstanding was the Teen Age Book 
Show, sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc., in which 
all Newark had some part. “Led by the Mayor 
who proclaimed Teen Age Book Week, Newarkers 
went all-out to back the campaign for good reading. 
Newspapers ran daily stories on the show, with 
photographs. One of the leading papers carried an 
editorial. Posters advertising the show were pre- 
pared by the Public Service Corporation for dis- 
play in all local buses. A department store gave 
radio time for two special programs. Window and 
aisle exhibits were set up by department stores. 
Putting on the Book Show was hard work, but at 
the same time satisfying—satisfying, because it 
contained the-elements necessary for a successful 
youth program: youth planning and participation 
and community support. With these key factors 
present there is every hope that a library may reach 
its objective—the development of happy and useful 
citizens through the reading of good books.’ 


The "Teens Again 


Sponsored by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, a 
group of librarians, with Ida Glass of Baltimore 
City College as chairman, has produced a booklist 
called “High School Librarians Choose the Best 
Books of '46 for Their Readers.” Space does not 
permit their annotations, but these are some of their 
choices: 





* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
- LIBRARIES’ =e. 


“UNITED NATIONS ON THE MARCH” 


Baker, N. B. Sun Yat-sen. Vanguard. $2.50 

CORMACK, MARIBELLE. Underground Retreat. 
$2.50 

Dotivet, Louis. The United Nations. Farrar, $1.75 

GorRDON, ALVIN. Our Son, Pablo. Whittlesey. $2.75 

Hersey, J. R. Hiroshima. Knopf. $1.75 

IsHVANI. The Brocaded Sari. Day. $2.75 

MASTERS, DEXTER. One World or None. McGraw. $1 

ORWELL, GEORGE. Animal Farm. Harcourt. $1.75 

SHRIDHARANI, KRISHNALAL. The Mahatma and the 
World. Duell. $3.50 


Reynal 


For SPORT FANS 


BROWN, WARREN. The Chicago Cubs. Putnam. $2.75 

Cooke, S. H. Winning Tennis and How to Play I. 
Doubleday. $3 

DiMaccio, Jor. Lucky to Be a Yankee. Greenberg. $2 

DuRANT, JOHN. Come Out Fighting. Duell. $3.50 

Lies, F. G. How to Make the Varsity. Greenberg. $3 

SAMPSON, ARTHUR. Football Coach. Houghton. $2 

ScHoiz, J. V. Batter Up. Morrow. $2 

Tunis, J. R. The Kid Comes Back. Morrow. $2 


AMERICA AS WE SEE IT 


BarucH, Dorotuy. Glass House of Prejudice. Morrow 
$2.50 

DESMOND, ALICE. Glamorous Dolly Madison. Dodd 
$2.75 

Fast, H. M. The American. Duell. $3 

FLOHERTY, J. J. Men Against Crime. Lippincott. $2.50 

GANN, E. K. Blaze of Noon. Holt. $2.75 

HUBERMAN, Leo. The Truth about Unions. 
Press. $1 

LInDsAY, Howard. State of the Union. 
$2 

LOGAN, SPENCER. A Negro’s Faith in America. Macmil 
lan. $1.75 

MARTIN, R. G. Boy from Nebraska. Harper. $2.50 

Mora, Jo. Trail Dust and Saddle Leather. Scribner. $3 

O’HarA, Mary. Green Grass of Wyoming. Lippincott 
$2.75 

PERKINS, 
$2.75 

Rich, L. D. Happy the Land. Lippincott. $3 

STARLING, E. W. Starling of the White House. Simon. 


Pamphlet 


Random House 


FRANCES. The Roosevelt | Knew. Viking 


$3 
THOMPSON, ERA. American Daughter. University of 
Chicago. $3 


WorrorD, Harris. J/’s Up to Us. Harcourt. $2 


THE WAR 
A.sop, Stewart. Sub Rosa. Reynal. $2.50 
ELLsBeRG, Epwarp. Under the Red Sea Sun. Dodd. 
$3.50 
Fox, M. L. Blind Adventure. Lippincott. $2 
GEORGE, WILLIS. Sufreptitions Entry. Appleton, $2.50 


Low, Davip. Years of Wrath. Simon. $3.75 
Pease, Howarp. Heart of Danger. Doubleday. $2 
Pyte, Ernest. Last Chapter. Holt. $2.50 


(Continued on page 690) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








T’S almost impossible to pick up a daily paper 

these days without finding a headline or two 
on labor. The closed shop, to be or not to be, is 
decidedly a moot point—it creates an all powerful 
labor monopoly; to legislate against it would 
enable capital to employ slave labor. You will 
recognize these arguments as the two extremes on 
the subject. There has been much saner arguing, 
pro and con, on a more logical plane. Tae best of 
these arguments will be found in THE CLOSED 
SHOP, a forthcoming Reference Shelf compilation 
which will present the background and divergent 
“facts” of this important controversial problem. 


Friends, Romans and... 


Who hasn't applauded the man who has risen to 
his feet and delivered easily and convincingly a 
telling speech. Possibly it was impromptu, i.e., 
without preparation or warning, but probably it 
was extempore, mentally outlined in advance but 
not recorded in exact words. The ability to speak 
on one’s feet is a tremendous social and business 
asset. Donald L. Holley clearly outlines the for- 
mula in his readablee A HANDBOOK ON 
EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, now in preparation. 
The fore-vord is a very sound observation by 
Eleanor Roosevelt, “Know what you want to say, 
say it, and sit down.” 


Using the School Library 


TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL LIBRARY, by Margaret K. 
Walraven and Alfred L. Hall-Quest, is addressed 
to teachers no less than to librarians. It describes, 
with a wealth of examples, how the library can be 
used to supplement and enrich the curriculum in 
a library-centered school. Mrs. Walraven is li- 
brarian of the Crozier Technical High School, 
Dallas, Texas; Dr. Hall-Quest, a member of the 
New York University Division of General Edu- 
cation. Ready in the fall. 


“AAFSAT” to “Zoomies” 


“SHAEF,” “gremlins,” “Hit the silk,” “Too 
little and too late,’’ “Victory Gardens’’—these are 
a few of the slogans, quotations, abbreviations, 
and other war terms collected and explained by 
A. Marjorie Taylor in THE LANGUAGE OF 
WORLD WAR II, first issued in paper covers in 
1944. A greatly enlarged, clothbound edition will 
be published this summer. All quotations, slo- 
gans, initialed government agencies, etc., are listed 
in one alphabet. Origin, meaning, and use are 
given for each entry, and the source of information 
is cited when needed. There are separate lists of 
war songs and of books referred to as sources, as 
well as an index. 
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Staff 


The first of April Edith M. Phelps, Secretary of 
The H. W. Wilson Company, retired as editor of 
miscellaneous publications and manager of foreign 
sales, after forty years of service. Coming to The 
Wilson Company on graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1907, Miss Phelps, in addition 
to her administrative duties as Secretary of the 
Company, was the compiler of various books of the 
Handbook Series, and the Reference Shelf. She 
was also the compiler and editor of BOOK AND 
LIBRARY PLAYS, of PERIODICALS OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE, and has been 
editor of THE UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL since 1919. Miss Phelps, who will con- 
tinue to serve as Secretary of The Wilson Company 
and member of the Board of Directors, plans to 
devote more time in the future to her Westchester 
home, her music, club activities, and friends. 

John Jamieson has joined The H. W. Wilson 
Company, succeeding Miss Phelps (see above) as 
editor of miscellaneous publications and manager 
of foreign sales. Mr. Jamieson was librarian of 
Scholastic before the war. He served in the Army 
for five years, rising through the ranks from private 
to captain; the last two and a half years in the Li- 
brary Branch, Special Services Division. He has 
contributed articles and translations to the Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Accent, and Chimera. 

Since his separation from the Army last June 
Mr. Jamieson has been preparing a history of the 
Army Library Service, under the sponsorship of the 
Carnegie Corporation and the American Library 
Association. The history, based largely on corre- 
spondence and interviews with service men and 
Army librarians, is about two-thirds completed and 
will be ready for publication in 1948. 





RETIREMENT PARTY 


Edith M. Phelps, guest of honor at a 
reception given by The Wilson Company. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Johnsen, Julia E. Criosep SHop (Reference 
Shelf Vol. 19) In preparation 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Subscription to 
monthly issues, $3 a year; single copies 
35c; Yearbooks, on the service basis 

Holley, D. L. A HANDBOOK ON EXTEM- 
PORE SPEAKING. In preparation 

Walraven, Margaret and Hall-Quest, A. L. 
TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL LrpraARy. Ready in the fall 

Watson, K. W. Rapio PLAys FoR CHIL- 
DREN. In preparation 











Radio Plays 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, compiled, 
and in large part written, by Katherine W. Wat- 
son, head of the children’s department, Denver 
Public Library, is a companion-piece to the au- 
thor’s collection of radio stories, ONCE UPON 
A TIME. The plays, which are based on children’s 
books and stories by Kate Seredy, Eleanor Estes, 
the Brothers Grimm, and others, are arranged by 
subject, with grade-level and playing time noted 
both in the table of contents and in the text. For 
summer publication. 


Appreciation 


A recent letter to the editor of CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY contained the following words of 
appreciation from a biographee— 

You must have remarkable facilities for ob- 
taining information about people. I was sur- 
prised at the information you included in my 
biography, which went far beyond that which I 
supplied you directly. . . . 

I am enclosing a check for $3.50, to cover 
the cost of ten (10) additional copies. It is an 
inexpensive and easy way to inform my wife's 
relatives of my importance! ! ! 


Price Increases 


Starting with the new volume of the BULLE- 
TIN, which will begin with the September 1947 
issue, the subscription price will be $2. This has 
been necessitated by the rise in the cost of produc- 
tion, both in materials and labor. Single copies of 
the BULLETIN, from now on, will sell for twenty- 
five cents each. 

Effective April 1, 1947 the price of WILSON 
CATALOG CARDS was increased to 7c per set, and 
sheets of 25 coupons to $1.75 per sheet. However, 
coupons purchased at the old price will be honored 
until your supply is exhausted. 

In reluctantly making this increase, The H. W. 
Wilson Company wishes to point out that it was 
delayed as long as possible, and represents a mere 
16 per cent advance, whereas paper costs alone have 
advanced more than 100 per cent since the card 
catalog service began. When rising labor and other 
material costs are also considered, we believe that 
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our patrons will understand why this moderate 
price increase could no longer be avoided. 


Schedules 


Because of production difficulties and unforeseen 
delays, it has not been possible to adhere strictly to 
publishing schedules in recent months. We are 
making every effort to speed work on our publica- 
tions, but for the time being all announcements of 
publication dates appearing in the Lighthouse will 
be tentative. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 688) 


VOCATIONS 
BIEGELSEN, J. I, Poster Design. Greenberg. $3.50 
DacuB, Litty. Talking Through My Hats. Coward. 
$2.75 
MALVERN, GLADYS. Gloria, Ballet Dancer. Messner. $2 
PRATT, MARGARET. The Successful Secretary. Lothrop. $2 
SMYTHE, D. M. Careers in Personnel Work. Dutton 
$2.75 
STEIN, R. L. Count Your Characters. Harcourt. $2 
SToppaRD, ANNE, ed. Topflight. Nelson. $2.50 
WiiuraMs, C. C. Building an Engineering Career. M 
Graw. $2.50 


FoR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 

ALGER, JOSEPH. Get im There and Paint. Crowell. $1.50 

BAILARD, VirGIntA. So You Were Elected! Whittlesey. 
$2.50 

BAKER, Louse. Oat on a Limb. Whittlesey. $2 

BARNES, M. C. My Lady of Cleves. Macrae. $2.75 

BERESFORD-HOWE, CONSTANCE. The Unreasoning Heart. 
Dodd. $2.50 

Betz, Betry. Your Manners Are Showing. Grosset. $2 

CAVANNA, BeTry. Going on Sixteen. Westminster Press 
$2 

Cooper, PAGE, comp. Great Horse Stories. Doubleday 
$3.50 

Daty, S. J. Personality Plus! Dodd. $2 

Dotson, Hitpecarpe. We Shook the Family Tree. Ran 
dom. $2.50 

DunaP, O. R. Radar. Harper. $2.50 

FINLETTER, GRETCHEN. From the Top of the Stair 
Little. $2.50 

Forester, C. S. Lord Hornblower. Little. $2.50 

Goopin, Peccy. Clementine. Dutton. $2.50 

KARASZ, MARISKA. Design and Sew. Lippincott. $2 

RAtcurFF, J. D., ed. Science Yearbook of 1946. Double 
day. $2.50 

SHURTLEFF, B. L. Awol Musters Out. Bobbs. $2.50 

SPERLING, A. P. Psychology for the Millions. Frederick 
Fell. $3 

STANWELL-FLETCHER, T. M. Driftwood Valley. Little 


STOKLEY, James. Electrons in Action. McGraw. $3 
STRAIN, FRANCES. Teen Days. Appleton. $2.75 


In Hollywood they have dug up a script writer 
who maintains a unique filing system. Rent bills 
are put away in a copy of Dickens’ Bleak House; 
life insurance policies in All This and Heaven Too; 
auto licenses in The Covered Wagon; mining 
shares in Great Expectations; doctors’ bills in The 
Way of All Flesh; gas and electricity receipts in 
The Light That Failed. For a bill for his bride's 
new mink coat he rushed out to buy a copy of The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. (Lifted from 
the Saturday Review by Pauline D. Lansing) 

—Buffalo Staff Bulletin 
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Subject Guide 


TO UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


BY HERBERT S. HIRSHBERG 
AND CARL H. MELINAT 


DESIGNED AS A STARTING POINT IN ANSWERING 
common questions, these analyses of documents arranged by 
subject bring to light much useful material frequently overlooked. 


Only the most important publications on a particular 
subject have been included, resulting in a highly selective list 
of serials, directories, bibliographies, handbooks, and other 
publications which have great potential reference use. Most 
highly technical items have been omitted, and much ephemeral 
material relating to World War II has been excluded unless the 
items are illustrative of war activities which may be of postwar 
interest. Up-to-date subject headings reflect the high percentage 
D of recent listings in the Subject Guide (through June 1946), 

: although material published during the past twenty years has been 
included when it is still of value. Arrangement is by subject 
only, with cross-references freely made. 


From their experience with government documents and with 
reference work, the compilers are aware of questions repeatedly 
. asked. They have therefore provided subject entries which will 
aid the reference librarian in progressing quickly from the 
1 question to the material in government publications that will 
answer it. A companion volume to Hirshberg’s Subject Guide to 
‘. Reference Books (A.L.A., 1942, $4). 





a 236 pages Ready in JUNE Price to be announced 


* “IT'S CHIEF VALUE TO ALL 
LIBRARIES WILL BE AS A TOOL 

FOR QUICK REFERENCE TO 

FEDERAL DOCUMENTS BY SUBJECTS." 


* JEROME K. WILCOX 
8 

” AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

‘ 50 EAST HURON STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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ms KEEPING UP ON DOGS==—= 


DOG WOES. Oe the . owe x magazine on your 


magazine @ popular —_ publica- 
tion. Many of ~+ oe BH are interested in 
dogs and World will answer many old questions. 


Subscription rates: $3 one year, 
$10 for five years 


UDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Avenue 


$5 for two years, 





Chicago 16. quum 





FICTION — OUT-OF-PRINT 


REPLACEMENTS 


“Fiction 
USED BEST SELLERS % OFF | Specialists 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES to the 
SEARCH SERVICE Nation” 


NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 
335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 

















“PORTRAITS OF IDEAS” 


By Guy Albert d’Amato 


Giants of Literature, Philosophy, Music, 
Science, etc., portrayed in an entirely new 
manner. Cloth, $4.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 











CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


PBPQPPRPPPPPPPPP-PP PAPA PAP PLP LAA 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 

We will oey any quanti from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will cal! 


and pack when and where possible 


ALICAT BOOK SHOP 
287 South Broadway 


Yonkers 5, N. Y. 











BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 

















_—eamo0s0 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.jae 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 





AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
jaa Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York f!, N. Y. 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 


29 East 2ist Street New York 














DD NUMBER 


dd ALL MACKS 


Periodi als Depart ent 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenve New York City 








Positions Open... 


School Librarian. Salary 
range $2212—$3162. Write 
RactinE Pustic’_ LIBRary, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN. 











wwwwwwwwvwvwvwww= 
POSITION OPEN 


Children’s librarian. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
suburb. New building. 8,000 juv. vol. 
Open July 15th. Salary $1980. Write 
Box A, c/o Witson Liprary BULLETIN. 








WANTED: Library school graduate for 
position as Assistant librarian for cata- 
loguing, reference, and serials work. 
Salary $2,400 with faculty rank. WAGNER 
MemorIAL LUTHERAN COLLEGE, Staten 
Island 1, New York. 


























A Speech Department for your Library 


The Authentic, Unabridged Compilation of Significant 
Speeches on the Problems of the Day 


Indexed in Readers’ 





692 


Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—QOF THE DAY— 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18 N. Y. 


$4.50 a year $8.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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RADIO 
BROADCASTING 


TELEVISION: 


An Annotated Bibliography 


- 


OSCAR ROSE” $1.50 


A literature of radio. exists, and 
an extensive one at that; » The 
sdmeé is true, but to a lesser ex- 
tent ‘of its coming ieap into tele- 
vision. Me 


This new bibliography is a key 
to the literature of substantially 
the entire field of radio broad- 
casting and television that’ has 
appeared in books and pamphlets 
published in this country. Highly 
technical books are not included. 


Material is listed by appropriate 
subjects with. accompanyirig an- 
notations that give the substance 
of each. The value of this book 
to students, researchers, men and 
women choosing vocations, and 
the general public is self evident. 


rl ™ 


{THE i, W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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Second Printing! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE NEGRO 


Preparsthiy/ Volime with 
Reference Lists and Reports 


216p $3.25 


Edited by 
Dr. W. E. ‘B, DuBois 
and 
Dr.: GUY B.. JoHNSON 





In 1932 the Encyclopedia of the Negro, 
Inc., Was Of, 


assembled, the’ Preparatory Volume was 
published last year. i 
of its work\soon exhausted. the printing, 
and « ‘revised’ enlarged edition has 


i wey arcs in the. United States = 


THE. W.WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave... ‘New York 52 
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> SUPPLEMENT 


akcod uk 2) TO THE 
CATALOG OF OTH 
REPRINTS IN ‘EDITION 


SERIES: 1946 ~~~ 


50 f both Su 
$350 for both. 


THe Catalog is 83 catalogs combined. . It is the indis- 
pensable. tool of the thrifty buyer because. it enables him 
to select from approximately 4,000 reprints available as 
of October, 1946; published As thirty-seven publishers in 
eighty-three reprint series. It shows at-a glance what is 
available by author, title, publisher or, series. 


Section hi is a listing by title and author. Here are grouped 
together all available reprints of 4 given fitle under the 
name’ of ‘the author. The entries include the number’ of 
pages, date of. publication, price and any distinguishing 
features as name of illustrator, author of introuction, 
series number, etc 


Section Il is.a listing by series and publisher. it includes 
the.address and brief description of each of the eighty- 
three series witha complete list of fitles by authors 
weenie: each series; also, at the end. of numbered 
series, a numerical list of titles in print is given. 


The Seeichebhiah reports new series, new titles; out of 
print titles and price changes as of April 1947. 


Thrifty buyers know how reprints stretch their budgets 


and thrifty buyer know that the Catalog of er,” 
Series pays for itself many times aver. 


THE H. Ww. Neutas COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
ee ee 
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READERS’ CHOICE | we PETROIT 


BEST 
BOOKS 


A Monthly Selection 


From World of Horses by J. Reynolds (Creative age) 


ASK YOUR-LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 








A New Bibliography 
In An Important Field 


RADIO 
BROADCASTING 


AND 
TELEVISION: 


An Annotated Bibliography 


OSCAR ROSE — $1.50 
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A literature of radio exists, and | 
an extensive one at that. The | 
same is true, but to a lesser ex- | 
tent of its coming leap into tele- | 
vision. } 
‘ ; 

This new bibliography is a key |} 
to the literature of substantially | 
the entire field of radio broad- | 
casting and television that has | 
appeared in books and pamphlets | 
published in this country. Highly | 
technical books are not included. | 
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Material is listed by appropriate 
subjects with accompanying an- 
notations that give the substance 
of each. The value of this book 
to students, researchers, men and 
women choosing vocations, and 
the general public is self evident. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Partial list of books to be included in th: 
July, 1947 issue of the Essay and Genera! Li: 
erature Index, published by the H. W. Wi! 
Co. = be supplemented by new titles es 
mont 


: 
: 
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ARMITAGE, MERLE. Dance memoranda; « 
by Edwin Corle. 1947 Duell $7.50 
Boas, FRANZ. Race and democratic soci 
1945 Augustin, J. J. $2.50 
DuckETT, ELeANOR S. _ Anglo-Sax: 
saints and scholars, 1947 Macmillan 
HAVIGHURST, WALTER. Land of prom 
the story of the Northwest territory. | 
Macmillan $3 
LEHMANN, JOHN, ed. New writing 
daylight. 1946 New directions $3 
LIEBLING, A. J. Republic of silence 
Harcourt $4 
MACNamr, HARvey F. ed. China. (Unit: 
nations ser.) 1946 Univ. of Californ 
press $6.50 F 
MADISON, CHARLES A. Critics & crusades } 
a century of American protest. 1° 
Holt $3.50 
MALLERY, RICHARD D. ed. Masterw 
of autobiography. 1946 Doubleday § 
MONTAIGNE, MICHEL E. de. Essays 
Montaigne. 1946 Oxford univ. p: 
$1.50 
OVERSEAS PREss CLUB OF AMERICA. De 
line delayed. 1947 Dutton $3.50 
POLLARD, JAMES E. Presidents and | 
press. 1947 Macmillan $5 
SCHOLEM, GERSHON G. Major trends 
Jewish mysticism. réved 1946 Schock: 


TP tal ES et 


bks $5.50 

THORP, WILLARD, ed. Lives of cighte: 
from Princeton. 1946 Princeton ur 
press $3.75 


TOMLINSON, HENRY M. Turn of the ti 
1947 Macmillan $2.50 
Watts, NEVILE. Vision ‘splendid. 194 i 
Sheed $2 . 
Wyte, WituiaM F, ed. Industry and 
ciety. 1946 McGraw $2.50 | 
Woop, pies pe L. ed, Australia; its : 
sources an t. 1947 Macn 
— | 
Wri, Puuir. Essay on morals. | 
Rinehart $2.50 _ 
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~ READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 














staff. 





The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is 
July and August, and may 


The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about Bty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and r 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


rs’ advisors. 


monthly, except 
obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


COLLINS, MARY (GARDEN) 1908- 
Death warmed over. Scribner 1947 212p 
“$2.50 
Janey Jeffries is a bride, a girl who speaks 
her mind and who will cheerfully take big risks 
‘to satisfy her immense curiosity. Temporarily 
established in a depressing Los Angeles board- 
‘ ing house, Janey finds herself suddenly involved 
‘ima three-mu mystery 
ErTz, SUSAN 
Mary Hallam. Harper 1947 265p $2.75 
A portrayal of a young English girl's en- 
counters with life. ter a dreary family life 
with an antagonistic American ther, she 
esca to Paris with friends only to suffer 
further emotional shock. Her meeting with a 
young English motor cyclist finally offers her a 
sense of security and emotional stability 
Norway, Nervi SHUTE, 1899- 
Chequer board, by Nevil Shute ,pseud). 
Morrow 1947 380p $2.75 
“This is a story told on two levels of time, 
as John Turner, learning that he has but nine 
months to live, tries to catch up with the things 
he had planned to do. This war has brought 
three men into his life, three failures whose fu- 
ture—at the time of his knowing them—looked 
‘as dark as his own. .. So he sets out to find 
them—and this comprises the main body of the 
story.” Kirkus 
RICHTER, CONRAD, 1890- 
Always young and fair. Knopf 1947 
177p $2 
A romantic movelette which takes place in 
a Pennsylvania town between the Spanish- 
American war and the first World war. The 
characters are Lucy Markle and the Grail boys, 
. Will and Tom 
A condensed form of this story appeared 
serially in the “Saturday evening post’ 
RIESENBERG, FELIX, 1913- 
Galapagos bound! Smuggling in the 
tuna fleet. Dodd 1947 161p $2.25 


“The first postwar voyage of Captain Hull 
and Bob Nelson leads them to the Galapagos 


and the tuna fishing fleet. A seventeen-year-old 

Cadet helps them to smash an international 

opium smuggling ring.” Retail bookseller 

WHITNEY, PHYLLIS AYAME, 1903- 

Willow Hill. Reynal 1947 243p $2.50 
Wirner of the $3,500 Youth today contest 
“Willow Hill is faced with a government 

housing project which brings a Negro popula- 
tion, with the . . . reaction from mob threats, 
real estate action$ school board controversies, 
women’s clubs, the school population, the news- 
paper and team projects. Individual students 
crystalize their own opinions out of the parenta! 
and school conflicts. Some very nice people 
fight it through, with and constitu- 
tional ideals winning out.” Kirkus 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


COLUM, MARY (MAGUIRE) 

Life and the dream. Doubleday 1947 

466p $3.50 
“The intellectual and literary memoirs of 
the wife of Padraic Colum, personal friend of 
most of the artists of Ireland, France, and the 

U.S., and a famous writer and critic herself. . . 

These are warm, articulate impressions of fa- 

mous people, deeply ive criticism of 

their works, and a self-effacing account of a 

fruitful life.” Kirkus 

GARBEDIAN, HAIG GORDON 

Thomas Alva Edison, builder of civiliza- 
tion; illus. Robert Burns. Messner 
1947 231p illus $2.50 

Familiar, significant incidents and details 
of the inventor's life are recorded. Also the 
episodes which led up to the singular inventions 
are told 

GRAHAM, SHIRLEY, 1908- 

There was once-a slave; the heroic story 
of Frederick Douglass. Messner 1947 
310p $3 

Winner of the $6,500 Julian Messner 
award for the best book combating intolerance 
in America 

A famous Negro slave is the subject of 
this biography which “starts with his early years 








4 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY—Continued 
as a slave; then his escape to New England, his 
friendship with ee men and women—Lin- 


O'Connell Peek Cobden, Brights and the par 
part 
he played.in the ag freedom.” Kirkus 


KELLY, FRED CHARTER, 1882- 
George Ade, warmhearted satirist. Bobbs 
1947 282p illus $3.50 

“From the first, in writing the present bi- 
ography, it was evident that the best way to 
acquaint the reader with the character and in- 
dividuality of George Ade was to use his own 
language. I have not hesitated to quote him at 
every opportunity.” Author's preface 

LOMAX, JOHN AVERY, 1872- 

Adventures of a ballad hunter; sketches 
by Ken Chamberlain. Macmillan 1947 
302p illus $3.75 

“The life story of a man who has done 
a, wholly original piece of work and who 
thoroughly enjoyed it. This is not a book 
of ideas, much less a of theory about ballad 
origins, for Lomax has penetrated deep into the 
life of the real America. The backgrounds of 
the discovery of some of our now popular songs 
(Home on the tange, for example) are re- 
lated,” Kirkus 
Louis, Jog, 1914- : 
My life story. * Duell 1947 188p 62 plates 
$2.75 
An autobiography, told for the first time 
ty tom cent Ga esereline Cooespoe' 
the true account t pion’s 
rise from an Alabama farm to world-wide em- 
inence 


ARCHITECTURE 


GRAFF, RAYMOND K 
Prefabricated house; a practical guide for 
the prospective buyer mys R. K. Graff, 
R. A. Matern ,and, H. L. Williams. 
Doubleday 1947 132p- illus $2.75 
What the pective © “may expect, 
what he should for, the tages and the 
disadvantages. A comparison of the custom 
house as against the ‘speculative’ house and the 
‘prefab’; the evolution of the prefabs and the 
types of construction available; how to evaluate 
what you're gettifig; the variable extras (paint- 
ing, paperi decorations, fireplaces) ; ; mainte- 
nance costs of the exterior and interior; choos- 
ing the house that will fit the family, size, lay- 
out, location; how delivered.” Kirkus 
HAMLIN, TALBOT FAULKNER, 1889- 
Architecture, an art for all men. Colum- 
bia univ, press 1947 xxii 279p illus 


= 50 | 

ete rewriting of the author's ele- 
sales guide “Enjoyment of architecture” pub- 

lished 1921 
The theme Mr Hamlin follows is that archi- 
tecture is an art with which ¢ comes into 
daily contact. Understanding buildings intel- 
ligently will provide the same pleasure as under- 
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painting, sculpture, music, or liter 


pre ion of architecture 


on pious tocar tote eke Life 


CONFLICT AND PEACE 
BURNHAM, JAMES, 1905- 
Struggle for the world. Day 1947 248 
$3 


The author writes about international! 


sues, principally the struggle for world power 


between the United States and Russia. He sug 


gests a world government with United States 
the helm as a policy to counteract commun 


DEAN, VERA (MICHELES) 1903- 
Russia: menace or promise. Holt |‘ 


158p maps $2 


information _ rangin 

from the first question “What are the Russian 
people like?” to the final problem “What 
ee eee follow towards 
ussia?”’ ut So ange provide an 


other half considers the aims of Russia's foreign 


analysis of Russia's as a nation: 


policy at present 
HINDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON, 1891- 


Bright passage. Doubleday 1947 370p 


’ 


illus $3’ 

A “portrait of: ‘tthe new Czechoslovaki 
which ;the author) sees as.a ‘stupendous histor 
cal experiment, a national union of Cath 
and Communist, National Socialist and So: 
Democrat, success or failure of which wil! | 


tend great things for the world.” Retail book. 


OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB OF AMERICA 
Deadline delayed, by members of 


Overseas press club of America, Dut 


ton 1947 311p $3.50 


“two stories make a boo 


These twenty. 
which throws new light on world affairs 
many continents, and provides humor, advent 
and excitement with the penetrating 
uncensored work of trained observers. An 


the names of these authors are Edgar Snow 


Richard Tr is, Bob Considine, J. P. M 
Evoy, H. J. Taylor and many others 


THOMAS, NORMAN MATTOON, 1884- 


a to the nations. Holt 1947 175; 
5 


The Socialist leader writes on 


problem of a @ peace, analyzing the 
plans put forward so far and making his own 


suggestions 
ECONOMICS REFRESHER 


CHANDLER, LESTER VERNON 
Preface to economics. Harper 1947 
$2.50 


the 


The purpose - er ‘this voluine “is to supple 
ment, not compete with, the full-length text- 


books. It seeks to provide background mate 


rials that will enable the beginning studeni 
understand more quickly and appreciate n 


fully the significance of materials presented | 
oreword 


the usual texts.” F 
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ae FLYING 


BaILLy, Epwarp CASHMAN 
Art of flight instruction; foreword by 
Wolfgang Langewiesche. Harper 1947 
222p $3 
_. The book is divided into two parts. The 
first is a general discussion of flight instruction, 
the need for it, the division of labor between 
the instructor and student, the tools with which 
the ifstructor wotks and the steps by which the 
student advances to an ability to fly. The second 
_ presents the standard flying curriculum 
rom the instructor's point of view 


A HAPPY LIFE 


EISENBERG, PHILIP, 1912- 
Why we act as we do; illus. by Ida 
Scheib. Knopf 1947 26ip illus $3 
This is a book for those who would like 
to lead happier, healthier, better-adjusted lives; 
by explaining why we act as we do it leads to a 
mew understanding of ourselves, our families, 
friends, and business associates. The author 
also a long way toward teiling us what we 
can do about our actions 


HOBBIES AND PLEASURE 


CARROLL, LEONE (RUTLEDGE) 1896- 
Pressure cookery; illus. by Jan Freeman. 
Barrows 1947 171p illus $2 

“Here are close to 200 tested recipes, start- 
ing with soups, ending with desserts (largely 

ings), including a good many meat dishes, 
vegetables, fruits, cereals, with special sugges- 
tions for one meals, cooking for a crowd, 
canning, etc. in not fancy cooking for mini- 
mum time and maximum ease jis featured).” 


CHABOT, ERNEST DANIEL, 1902- 
Greenhouse gardening for everyone. Bar- 
tows 1946 266p illus $3 
“For those interested in greenhouse gar- 
dening as a hobby. Covers the construction and 
selection of a greenhouse, heating, soils, fertil- 
izers, and diseases of plants. A large proportion 
of the book is devoted to the growing of various 
kinds of flowers ‘and vegetables. Calendar for 
greenhouse planting.” Bk!. 
De Wick, Ernésr S. 
Plastic craft ;by, E. S. DeWick and J. H. 
Cooper. cmillan 1946 196p illus 
$5 


This text contains ‘directions for making 
a variety of useful objects ranging from simple 
projects to those involving special techniques 
and use of wood- or metal-working tools. Use 
of kinds of plastics, tools needed, color possi- 
bilities and processes including heat-sealing and 
dip dyeing are carefully described with simple 
directions for using tools, use oPoil and tempera 
painting, etching and sculpture.” Library jour- 
nal . 


REYNOLDS, JAMES 7 
World of horses... illus. with photo- 
graphs amd drawings in black and 
white by the author. Creative age 
1947 259p illus $5 
“A conversation piece devoted to all as- 
pects of the subject, horse. The way a human 
regards a horse and the way a horse regards a 
human.” Subtitle 
“This is all about horses: riders and rid- 
ing, schools and schooling, breeds and breeding, 
racing and steeplechasing, hunting, and show- 
ing; for the expert horseman, the budding 
equestrian and everyone who just plain likes 
horses—by the Irish-born painter, breeder. and 
horseman who has Saat al over the world 
gathering horse-lore.” Huntting 


INSURANCE 


Goropis, PHILIP 
How to buy insurance; the complete 
guide to better protection for less 
money. Norton 1947 352p $4 


This book,"*is calculated to guide the aver- 
age person im buying all the usual insurance he 
may require on his life, his health, his retire- 
ment, and the various types of property he owns. 
The emphasis t is on the actual pro- 
cedure to follow in order to enjoy the maximum 
protection at the minimum cost.” Foreword 


CABELL, JAMES BRANCH, 1879- 

Let me lie; being in the main an ethno- 
logical account of the remarkable com- 
monwealth of Virginia and the making 

_ of its history.. Farrar, Straus 1947 
286p $3.75 


Thirteen essays, some of which have previ- 
ously appeared in “Atlantic monthly,” “Vogue” 
and the “Saturday review of literature” 

Contents: About murder in self-defence; 
Quiet along the Potomac; First Virginian; 
Myths of the old dominion; Colonel Esmond of 
Virginia; Concerns heirs and assigns; Mr Ritch- 
ie’s Richmond; Almost touching the confeder- 
acy; General Lee of Virginia; Is of southern 
ladies; “Published in Richmond, Virginia”; 
Miss Glasgow of Virginia; As to our life and 


letters 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Loox (PERIODICAL) 

.. . Santa Fe trail, by the editors of Look. 
Random house 1946 27ip illus maps 
$3.50 

At head of title: A chapter ia the opening 
of the West 
“The history of the Santa Fe trail and its 
part in the opening of the West, told in pictures 
and text. Contains a list of the pictures, which 
gives credit to the source from which they were 
procured.” Book rev. digest 











LOOK (PERIODICAL) 

The Southwest, by the editors of Look, 
in collaboration with Paul Horgan; a 
handbook in pictures, maps and text 
tor the vacationist, the traveler and the 
stay-at-home. . . Houghton 1947 
393p illus maps (Look at America) 
$5 


“One of the Look at America regional vo!- 


umes” 

A collection of phs, ten in full 
color. The textural ma: is descriptive, giv- 
ing the characteristics and the und mate- 


rial for travel and study of the following states: 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma 


PERRY, GEORGE SESSIONS, 1910- 

Cities of America. McGraw 1947 287p 
illus (Whittlesey house publications ) 
$3.50 


Sketches of 23 cities which give informa- 
tion about the character, culture, etc. of the fol- 
lowing: New Orleans; New York; Salt Lake 
City; Baltimore; Dallas-Fort Worth; San Fran- 
cisco; Chicago; Philadelphia; Detroit; Port- 
land, Maine; San Antonio; i ti; Seattle ; 
Boston; Denver; Atlanta; ; Madison, 
Wisconsin ; Los Angeles; Kansas City; Rock- 
dale, Texas; Washington: Bibliography 

Appeared separately in the Saturday eve- 
ning post m 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


HarRLow, REX FRANCIS, 1892- 


Practical public relations; its foundations, 
divisions, tools @ ae by R. F. 
Harlow and M Black. Harper 
1947 442p $4 

“Designed as a textbook on public rela- 
tions both at the level of collegiate study and 

for practitioners who are anxious to obtain a 

systematic view of and activities in this 

entire field. Grouped in thirty-five chapters and 
four parts, the major subjects treated are the 
foundations of public relations, its various fields 
of activity with numerous different oS renga sev- 
eral tools and mediums utilized, and the organ- 
ized relationship of public relation workers to 
other executives in an organization.” Huntting 


SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
WORD 


Best, ALLENA (CHAMPLIN) 1892- 
Writing for children, by Erick Berry 

ypseud, & Herbert Best; illus. by 

Erick pseud;. Viking 1947 

202p illus $2.50 

Addressed to teachers, librarians, book- 

sellers with an urge to write juveniles. ‘A help- 
ing hand for the established writer, too. Humor- 
ous, and generous with information based on the 
authors’ experience 





COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
Free and responsible press; a general : 
port om mass communication: new: 
ictures, maga 
zines, and books. Univ. of Chicag: 


papers, radio, motion 


press 1947. 
“This book is the result of an effort n 


by a group of two college presidents, nine p: 
ormer Assistant Secretary of State and 


fessors, a 
a banker to find out what is wrong with 
newspapers, radio, motion pictures, magszir 
and books of the United States (referred to 


convenience, as ‘the Press’) and to agree o: 


prescription.”” N.Y. Times 
MARJARUM, EpwARD WAYNE 
How to use a book. Rutgers univ. | 
1947 111p $1.50 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOK: 


ress 


Describes how to retain what you r 


how to develop habits of rapid reading. It ex 
from title pages 


plains the parts of books 
through indexes, and the functionsithey s: 
A chapter is included on how to find book 


libraries and what to do with them once fou: 
There is a ee of the more general basic refe: 


ence®works, and a glossary of more than 
hundred ivcvinted and complete terms < 
mon in books 


SELDEN, SAMUEL, 1899- 
First steps in acting. Crofts 1947 3 
$3.25 
The basic principles of acting are h: 


outlined. While the author stresses techni: 
he makes clear the reasons underlying the met! 


ods suggested—in order that the apprentice 
tor may see, and feel, what he is trying « 
complish. Considerable space is devoted ¢: 
cussion and 


pantomimic and vocal phases of the actor's 


formance 
SONDEL, BEss SELTZER, 1894- 


covering four “funda 
mental movements,” designed to utilize both the 


Are you telling them? How to conv 


well and make speeches. Prentice-|! 
1947 292p $2.95 


The author holds that for each pe: 


She then inducts the re: 
into the art of analysis in order to gain an 
of structure—structure of statements. Th: 
thor takes up the practical problem of ma 


words work in the unpredictable speech si! a: 


or She advocates a read-aloud method { 

oping knowledge, vocabulary, and the 
of aealveis, and describes at length how to 
pare an outline 


FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE 


MALVERN, GLADYS, 

Ann Lawrence of old New York: 
by Corinne Malvern. Messner 
203p. illus $2.25 

Ann Lawrence is the heroine of this ; 

—_ takes 

19th century. Her struggles with the farm, 

bringing up her orphaned brothers and s: 

are the ingredients of the plot 


in the New York of the early 
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MAY 1947 


MEEK, STERNER ST PAUL, 1894- 


Pat: the story of a Seeing eye dog. 
Knopf 1947 190p $2.50 
This is a story of a young veteran who has 
been injured in the Pacific and returns to civilian 
life totally blind. He is discouraged and with- 
out hope until he is persuaded to go to Morris- 
town, where he can learn to see again through 
-the eyes of a Seeing eye dog. His readjustment 
progresses rapidly, after that 


PETERSHAM, MAUD (FULLER) 1890- 


America's s ; the story of one hun- 
dred years of U.S. postage stamps ,by, 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Mac- 
millan 1947 144p illus $3.50 

In this book the text gives the important 
dramatic story behind each stamp, what it por- 
trays and some philatelic information, and the 
accurate reproductions of the a themselves 
complete the record. The stamps bring us also 


the story of our nation, its great men, events and 
achievements 


SPERRY, ARMSTRONG, 1897- 


Rain forest; text and illus. by ,Arm- 
strong Sperry. Macmillan 1947 190p 
illus $2 

“When Powell started out to meet 
his father, a ornithologist, in New Guin- 
ea, he did not expect so many exciting adven- 
tures to occur. Capture by pygmies was one of 
the many thi that happened before they 
found the rare King of Saxony bird they were 
seeking.” Library journal 


WALDECK, THEODORE J. 1894- 


Golden stallion; illus. by Wesley Dennis. 
Viking 1947 199p illus $2 

“The Golden Stallion is leader of a herd 
of wild horses, and young Bob spies on him and 
sets out from the ranch with his father to make 
the horse his own. After great effort, they 
catch and tame him, and make a friend of the 
beautiful creature. Though not happy in cap- 
tivity, the Golden Stallion is loyal and saves 


‘ Bob's life when a mountain cat attacks him. 


Bob, in. r gives the Golden Stallion free- 
dom to go back to his band and the free life of 
the High Sierras.” Kirkus 


West, WALLACE 


Down to the sea in ships; the story of 
the U. S,. Merchant marine. Noble 
1947 153p illus $2 

“This book has been written to provide a 
better know and appreciation of our Mer- 
chant Marine from its first inception in colonial 
days a to the present time. It is hoped 
that the pters will inspire many boys and 
girls to make it their life’s career.” Introduc- 
tion 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


De LA MARE, WALTER JOHN, 1873- 


Rhymes and verses; collected poems for 
children; with drawings by Elinore 
Blaisdell. Holt 1947 344p illus $3 


“All the which Mr De La Mare has 
written for chi and young people are 


7 


brought into one volume from former 
collections;” Huntting 

Grouped under the following headings: 
Green grow the rashes, O; All round about the 
town; Soldiers—sailors—far countries—and the 
sea; All creatures great and small; Fairies— 
witche: ; Winter and Christmas; 
Books and stories; Moon and stars—night and 
dream; Odds and ends; Somewhere; A child's 
day 


Evans, EvA (KNOX) 1905- 


Skookum; illus. by Rafaello Busoni. 
Putnam 1946 78p illus $2 


“Skoodum could pull harder, howl louder, 
and eat more than any of his four brother and 
sister puppies and he soon grew too big for the 
dogsled team. He was an unhappy dog until 
his master decided that he was really a team in 
himself and made a sled just the right size which 
Jimmy Tobobuk and Skookum could use to run 
errands all over town.” Huntting 


FRIEDMAN, FRIEDA 


Dot for short; illus. by Carolyn Hay- 
wood. Morrow 1947 .2U7p illus’ $2 


“There's a ten year old heroine for this 
story of a warm-hearted, jolly New York family, 
the Flemings. They live under the Elevated 
Railway in clean, happy straitened circumstan- 
ces. Four children, ranging in ages from 8 to 
14, struggle with their little problems, and Dot, 
the central figure in the story, solves some pretty 
tough situations herself.” Kirkus 


IPcAR, DAHLOV (ZORACH) 


Animal hide & seek; told & drawn by 
Dahlov Ipcar. Scott, W.R. 1947 unp 
illus $1.50 i 

“Animal camouflage—in the things small 
children look for when they walk in the woods 
and meadows. The pictures show smal! animals 

—and birds—and moths—and snakes, first as 

they appear apart from their background, and 

then as they lose themselves among the leaves 
and grasses and trees.” Kirkus 


MASON, MiRIAM EVANGELINE, 1899- 


Middle sister; illus. by Grace Paull. 
Macmillan 1947 160p illus 


“The Glosbrenner family is as nice a fam- 
ily as you could find. When they moved west to 
Minnesota, each child took a treasure and Sarah 
Samantha, the middle sister, took her apple tree. 
How the ge tree and Sarah Samantha pros- 
pered is told in episodes. . . Includes, early 
Minnesota background material, and amusing 
illustrations.” Kirkus 


WEBBER, IRMA ELEANOR (SCHMIDT) 1904- 


Anywhere in the world; the story of 
plant & animal adaptation. Scott, 
W.R. 1947 64p illus $1.50 


The author “has been able to convey to 
children some basic ideas about how plants and 
animals adapt themselves to climate and natural 
conditions, in all parts of the world. The pic- 
tures—decorative drawings in color for almost 
every page—are instructive as well.” Kirkus 
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Pa oT It eA 


CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CuRRENT Liprary FAvorrres (CLF) column represent the ag stand 
ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, B 
Befalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, lis, Kansas City, Los Angeles 
Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


The figures in the Bast Setters (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has appeared on “best seller” lists to the first of the iast month in New York Herald Tribune W eet! 
Book Review, New Yor. Times Book Review, Publishers’ Weekly (monthly “National Best Sellers’ ) 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


The list is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given immediate!) 
following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The figures following BRD (Boos 
Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 








FICTION NON-FICTION 
LF BS CLE 
RoBeErtTs. Lydia Bailey. "46 calead ; 
BRD Pry eae Saee * - 126 22 “Sea ke —— 194 
Buck. Pavillon of women. N ‘46 PERKINS. Roosevelt I knew. N ‘46 
BRD 6+ RARE oo 114 29 BRD 5+ 99 
ek Mae aence ag eB ees... 
pn Sy a 113. 43 aaa Pia ge N "46 : 
Stage Ween eee 4? 1130010 |) ee ee eee te 7s : 
JANNEY: aa Ap 46 a Du Noidry. Human destiny. 
BP Bee cea ek. one's s 104 43 | eee Beer nar tts J 
MARQUAND. B.F.’s daughter. N *46. ARNALL. Shore dimly seen. N ‘46 
ST) <a ES ae 103 30 BRD 64- 2— o. 64,200 0.--... 56 
YerBy. Foxes of Harrow. F ‘46 aED tb As he saw it. O ‘46 
BRD 1+ 1— ............... 56 «(95 BRD Se re 40 
bie we 8 Walls of Jericho. F '47 a wre Egg and I. O ‘45 
ae” Soe as Sa Reels oe > 54 12 4 eS me Be ao a 31 
Hopson. Gentlemen's agreement. KRAVCHENKO. I chose freedom. My 
F 47 BRD 2+ 2—......... 45 6 "46 BRD 3+ 2— .......... 29 
FREEDMAN. Mrs. Mike. F ‘47 SEVAREID. Not so wild a dream. 
RID 2a Fa eek 5... 40 4 ye eae 29 
KOESTLER. Thieves in the night. WHITE. Thunder out of China. N °46 
S "46 ‘BRD 8+ 3—......... 30 «(28 - ‘ . 
Kann. ee iiileate '§ “46 ee a ee bt. - . 
BRE GO sk os a oie ok 25 19 | W¥EB- Anessay on morals. F'47 2 
Ross. Left hand is the dreamer. F '47 RicH. Happy the land. N ‘46 
Bo RS Sere veer BRD 5+ oe wen eee rner ees snes. 26 
Couns. Dulcimer Street. Ja ‘47 ALLEN. Our fair city. Mr ' + BBs 22 
Pa 5+ 1— ee a 13. 17 ae ee Together. Ja '47 
‘HARA. Green grass yoming, RD OT cs rier n ec tees-ssss,-. 
S$ °46 BRD 5+ 1—......... 13 27 | MORGENSTERN. Pearl Harbor. D ‘46 


CHILDREN’S Books popular in libraries during the month of March: Going on sixteen, by 
Cavanna; One for the money, by Janet Lambert; Black river captive, by West Lathrop; Strawberry 
by Lois Lenski ; Golden Sovereign, by Dorothy Lyons. 4 





JUNE BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB Junior LrreRARY GuiLp 
Inside U.S.A. John Sumpter Older girls: ac rage + emg wea York, by 
(for Me oaks’ siametatione aly a 5 Maison’ ne Messner, ag 
The hel of Some St Se aes is Older boys: The twentyoa¢ balloons, by William Pén« 
(for Canadian subscriptions only) de Bois. The yas Press, Inc 
a om “She Viking oom, es Paris, by Clair schet 
LITERARY GUILD i asad ‘ Primacy Ba Too many kittens, by Helen Hoke 
Kingsblood Royal, by Sinclair Lewis Co. 











